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ig ST. MARK’S CHURCH, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
This striking reproduction in oils of St. Mark’s, which is celebrating its centennial 
this year, was painted by Matthias J. Alten. The actual date of the parish centennial 
was October 6th, but the celebration began in September and continues into November. 
hy (See page 503) 
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Have You Solved the Boy Problem? 


4 IF NOT, READ THIS.... 


ALDOLESCENCE—the teen age 
—is the most critical period in life. It is the time 
at which most of our fundamental life decisions 
are made; moral standards, life-attitudes, and 
religious beliefs are determined largely during 
these years. 


Yet in too many cases the ordinary Church 
school class ceases to appeal to the boy at this 
time; the young people’s society frequently fails 
to provide an adequately educational program; 
and the Church activities of adult life are beyond 
him. The older boy is living in a “No man’s land” 
religiously, at the very time which is psychologi- 
cally most favorable for making religion a per- 
sonal experience and Christian service a life 
habit. 


Ordinarily, the Church school class offers him 
instruction without activity or responsibility, and 
the Brotherhood Chapter calls for service activ- 
ities but does not provide instruction; and to 
attend both a Church school class on Sunday and 
a Brotherhood Chapter meeting on a weekday 
evening (and possibly a choir rehearsal or a Boy 
Scout meeting in addition) is, he thinks, asking 
too much of his time. 


To meet this situation, the combined “Class- 
Chapter” plan has been developed by the Brother- 
hood and special curriculum material published. 
Under this plan, a group of boys or young men 
organizes itself as botha Church school class and 
a Brotherhood Chapter at the same time. They 
meet at the regular Church school hour, spending 
the first few minutes of their time on their Broth- 
erhood Chapter business (devotions, reports, and 
assignments of work) and the remainder on their 
Church school lesson, thus unifying the Church 
school class and the Brotherhood Chapter into 


one group with one meeting and one leader. Any 
course of lessons preferred by the rector may be 
used; but it is recommended that for the boys’ 
classes (ages 12-15) the new Junior High School 
Courses in the Christian Living Series, prepared 
by the Brotherhood staff and published by the 
Morehouse Publishing Company, be adopted; and 
for the young men’s group (ages 16-24) the “Pro- 
gram Guide” offered by the Brotherhood, entitled 
“Christian Beliefs” be used. 


The teacher may be the director of the Chapter 
or an older boy may be appointed director with 
the teacher as counsellor. Any members of the 
group who are not ready to accept the Brother- 
hood obligations of daily prayer and definite serv- 
ice may continue as full members of the class and 
associate or probationary members of the Broth- 
erhood, taking full part and having full rights 
in all activities of the group. No dues are required 
by the national Brotherhood organization; any 
who wish may contribute voluntarily. A monthly 
fellowship meeting for recreation and for the 
transaction of business for which there is not ade- 
quate time on Sunday morning, may be held. 
Confirmed members of the class Chapter observe 
the monthly Corporate Communion on the third 
Sunday morning. 


Special Offer 


To groups organizing under this Class-Chapter 
plan before St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, the 
national office of the Brotherhood will furnish 
without charge one copy of the “Christian Liv- 
ing” Junior High School Course for either the 
present or the ensuing quarter, as preferred (addi- 
tional copies and Teacher’s Guide, if desired, to 
be ordered from the publishers) ; or, if the group 
is composed of boys over fifteen, one copy of the 
Brotherhood Program Guide entitled, “Christian 
Beliefs”; and in both cases, sufficient copies of the 
Brotherhood Handbook and of ST. ANDREW’S 
CROSS to supply each member. 


To take advantage of this special offer, write at 
once applying for a charter, giving names, ad- 
dresses, and approximate ages of the officers and 
members of the Chapter, with the written consent 
of the rector to the organization. Address: 
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Church Kalendar 
i 


NOVEMBER 


1. All Saints’ Day. Twenty-first Sunday after 
Trinity. 

8. Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 

15. Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 

22. Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

29. First Sunday in Advent. 

30. S. Andrew. (Monday.) 
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KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 
Synod of Sewanee. 


18-19. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
CYCLE OF PRAYER 


NOVEMBER 


9. St. Peter’s, Oakland, Calif. 

10. Christ Church, Moline, Ill. 

11. St. Mark’s, Anaconda, Mont. 

12. Sisters of St. Mary, Peekskill, N. Y. 
13. St. Peter’s, Freehold, N J. 

14. All Saints’, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


» » A REAL BUY<<« 


RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Packet A. 12 assorted cards, 35 cts. 
Packet B. 18 assorted cards, 50 cts. 


Packet C. 40 assorted cards, $1.00 
Postage Additional! 
GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 
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CORES FON DENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
as to what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


An Office Book for Churchmen 


’T°O THE EDITOR: Personal letters re- 
ceived and replies in THE LIVING CHURCH 
to my letter in the issue of August 15th re- 
garding the Lectionary lead me to believe 
that the matter is one of fairly wide interest. 
The personal letters all emphasize the 


| idea of an Office Book as being a very desir- 


able suggestion. Would there be a possibility 
of haying an Office Book published, prob- 
ably somewhat after the manner in which the 
American Missal was published (the Church 
seems to have weathered the storm success- 
fully) ? 

As to the Lectionary I believe that there 
is a commission which has authority to com- 
pile another Lectionary and with the ideas 


| expressed so far it would be possible to get 


one more acceptable to those who desire to 
say the Offices with regularity. 

As to the Book itself—it would contain 
Morning and Evening Prayer, the Litany and 
possibly the Penitential Office, the Prayers for 
Various Occasions, the Collects for Sundays 
and Holy Days, the Psalter, and then the 
Lections appointed. Compline might also be 
included. Would enough clergy be interested 
in such a book to make its publication pos- 
(Rev.) CARL I. SHOEMAKER. 
Philadelphia. 

——@———_- 


National Theological Examiners 


O THE EDITOR: The article I wrote 

for you [L. C., September 5th], advocat- 
ing a National Board of Theological Exam- 
iners in the Episcopal Church, has brought 
me many letters, from bishops and others, all 
but one of them enthusiastic for the plan. 
Apparently the same pressures that brought 
about this improvement over in England, a 
decade ago, are felt here as well. 

Two correspondents have suggested that 
almost the only opposition that can be antic- 
ipated will come from the examining chap- 
lains in small dioceses who value the honor 
of being such too much to give it up. This 
seems to me quite untrue to fact. The exam- 
ining chaplains in the far-flung places are 
quite as much in earnest about insuring an 
informed priesthood as are those in big cen- 
ters; and, indeed, they are apt to feel with an 
especial irksomeness the effect of the unfor- 
tunate pressures too often exerted under the 
present system. 

The real opposition comes from inertia. 

Finally, may I suggest that those inter- 
ested in the proposed system would do well 
to communicate with Bishop Strider, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., who is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Theological Education of the House 
of Bishops; and that, regardless of whether 
they are for it or against it. 

(Rev.) BERNARD IDDINGS BELL. 

Providence, R. I. 


—_—_4#—— 
“We” and “We” 


O THE EDITOR: Those who are al- 

ready deeply interested in the Church’s 
missionary work will applaud the enthusiastic 
plea of Chaplain Faust for large giving [L. 
C., October 10th]. 

Unfortunately the majority of the 
Church’s members are not interested. Their 
lack of interest is due to their lack of infor- 
mation. Their lack of information is due to 


the failure of the clergy to present the mis- 
sionary work to their people in such manner 
as to engage their attention and stir their 
wills. This can be done, for it has been done; 
and wherever it has been done the people 
have responded. 

It is unfortunate that the missionary work 
is too often presented combatively. We cler- 
gymen are called to persuade men, not to 
abuse them, and when our own negligence is 
responsible for their indifference the least we 
can do is to be patient in remedying our 
own fault. Sarcasm never makes converts, 

I wish Chaplain Faust had omitted the 
passage which reads: “We ought to give at 
least as much to the work of Christ’s Church 
as we spend on chewing gum or cosmetics.” 
Only Churchmen can be expected to give to 
the work of the Church, and I am pretty 
sure we Churchmen give at least as much to 
the work of the Church as we spend on chew- 
ing gum or cosmetics. The “we’’ of the Church 
and the “we” of the chewing-gum are differ- 
ent “we’s.” 

That is, unless the use of chewing gum 
and cosmetics is confined to Church people. 

(Rev.) WALTER C. WHITAKER. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

ae eee 


Politics 


O THE EDITOR: As your columns are 

open to the clergy to express their prefer- 
ences as to the Democrat and Republican 
parties [L. C., September 5th and 12th] I'll 
express mine. In 1900, deeming the Democrat 
and Republican parties to be equally bad, I 
voted the Socialist party ticket as a protest. 
Since then I’ve read Karl Marx’s Das Kap- 
ital, the Webbs’ works on Fabianism, and 
many other writings on economic and social 
aspects of society. Still deeming the Demo- 
crat and Republican parties to be as bad as 
36 years ago, if not ‘“worster,” I continue to 
vote Socialist, as expressing as best I can, 
politically, my economic and social convic- 
tions. Thanks for the opportunity. Let us 
hear from others of the brethren. 

(Rev.) A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 
Atwell, N. Y. 
———o——_ 


“Five Thousand Representatives” 


O THE EDITOR: The Rev. Mr. Heile- 

man’s article [L. C., September 19th] 
brings out a wonderful side of the Church’s 
work. More effective and far-reaching than 
any business service could be is this Church’s 
work, for it goes out to all alike without ques- 
tion of remuneration. Too few people really 
know and appreciate what the Church can do 
and really does in this respect. 

But one can hardly refrain from reflect- 
ing on the apparent weakness otherwise, 
where one would really look for strength. 
For instance, the unemployed priest. Can and 
will a bishop send an urgent appeal to one 
or a hundred other bishops, in order to place 
two or three of his unemployed clergy which 
he is unable to place himself because of lack 
of funds in his diocese? And what will be the 
response to such appeal? 

General Convention of 1934 urged that a 
list of unemployed, employable clergymen be 
kept on file, and that the bishops cooperate 
in placing these men. How can it be then that 
unemployed priests still go without work, and 
seminary graduates of 1935 are driving trucks 
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or doing other work, while bishops in neigh- 
boring dioceses are ordaining ministers of 
Methodist, Congregational, and other bodies 
to fill their vacancies? If we have 5,000 rep- 
resentatives among the priests of the Church 
ready to answer the urgent appeals of their 
brother clergy or others, as described by the 
Rev. Mr. Heileman, should we not have 
among our bishops a hundred who would be 
ready to do their utmost to answer the appeal 
of placing their own unemployed clergy, be- 
fore taking in others? Let the Church show 
its strength also in this respect. 
(Rey.) PHiLip BRoBuRG. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


— —~@———- 
Hymns at Funerals 


O THE EDITOR: Though not a mem- 
ber of your Church, I have always loved 
it, and enjoy its services from-time to time. 
I also see THE Livinc CHURCH quite fre- 
quently, which I read with much interest. 
As to the inclusion of hymns not author- 
ized by the Church, I would like to say that 
I sympathize with the desire to have digni- 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


fied services. On the other hand, in a time 
of bereavement, it would seem that the first 
duty of the Church was to supply comfort 
and solace, and that other rules should be 
held in abeyance if necessary. 

There are many, educated and unedu- 
cated alike, to whom only the simplest reli- 
gious thoughts are understandable, and to 
whom, therefore, a simple, and perhaps senti- 
mental, hymn makes a deeper appeal than 
the more stately ones. Also association may 
have made the hymn loved. 

A sermon I heard recently illustrates my 
idea about this matter. The text was ‘The 
Sabbath Was Made for Man.” In the time of 
Jesus, the rules and regulations of ecclesi- 
astics had reversed this, and the thought was 
that man was made for the Sabbath. The 
preacher said it was well for us to consider 
whether man was being served by institu- 
tions which had originally been created for 
his benefit, or whether through time they 
had been made burdensome to him. 

To refuse to have a hymn sung at a 
funeral which would give comfort to those 
who have been bereaved, seems to me to be 
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ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Wirr1am Brewster Srosxopr, Rector 
Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John, the Evangelist, Boston 


Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tuer Cowrry Faruers 
Sunday Masses: 7: 30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Weekdays: 7, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Cathedral Heights 


New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 9: 30, Chil- 
dren’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer. 11, Holy 
Communion and Sermon. 4, Evening Prayer and 
Sermon. 

WF eekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer, 5, 
Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4:30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 

Sunday Services 

8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
8:00 p.m., Evening Prayer and Sermon. 

Thursdays and Holy Days 
12:00 m., Holy Communion. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rey. Rorexir H. Brooxs, $.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 
Thursdays: 11 a w., Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rev. Freperic S. Freminc, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Park Avenue and 5Ist Street 
Rey. G. P. T. Sarcrnt, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11 a.m. Junior Congregation. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 


Madison Avenue and 35th Street 

Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Noonday Service Daily (except Saturday) 12:15 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvirte M. Wiitriams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 8. 
Week-day Mass, 7, 8 and 9: 30. 

Confessions: Thursdays, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays 

7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m., High Mass 
& Sermon, 11 a.m., Evensong & Devotions, 4 p.m. 
Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thurs- 
day and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). : 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. ; 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7:15-8:00. 
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carrying rules and regulations which have 
been made for man’s benefit to a point where 
they no longer benefit him. “For the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
(Miss) ELLEN M. Lewis. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ae 


Two Missionaries in India 


O THE EDITOR: I wish to call atten- 

tion to a serious error in your issue of 
July 18th. On pages 53, 57, and 62 you said 
that there was only one missionary repre- 
sentative of the American Episcopal Church 
in India. Of course you have by some fluke 
forgotten Mr. Snowden, about whose ap- 
pointment and departure for India you re- 
ported on September 28, 1935. Would you 
mind correcting this as soon as possible? 

Mr. Snowden thinks you might have heard 
that he had to return to America last Jan- 
uary because of his wife’s illness, and that 
you think he is still in America. He has been 
here on constant duty since April 6th. Please 
correct this false impression for the sake of 
his friends in America. 

(Rev.) GEORGE VAN B. SHRIVER. 
Deccan, India. 
= {2 


The Liquor Question 


O THE EDITOR: Because of what it 

does not tell, even more than because of 
what it does tell, the item, Prohibition Re- 
jected by Protestant Leaders [L. C., October 
17th], interests me particularly. Apparently, 
of 31 denominations questioned, 127 replies 
were received, 104 persons declared for total 
abstinence as the best immediate solution “of 
the present problem,” and 54 were for pro- 
hibition. 

But how many of these replies came from 
particular denominations? And were these 
the larger or the smaller denominations? Or 
were the replies evenly divided among them 
all? 

In view of the steady process of drying- 
up, already begun under local option in many 
communities throughout the country, and 
quite extensive in some states, it is small 
wonder that the liquor interests are showing 
decided concern. “The present situation”—a 
way of saying that conditions are not so 
good under repeal—is a reflection on the 
futile promises that if only prohibition were 
done away with, the saloon would never be 
permitted to return. In my own city of 80,000, 
we have been presented with 90 barrooms 
and other drinking places, with a consequent 
jump of 58% in arrests for drunkenness and 
a great increase in drunken driving. 

H. J. MAINWARING. 

Quincy (Wollaston), Mass. 


——~@——_- 
The Papal Power 


ales THE EDITOR: In your recent edi- 
torial, Romanism Without Discipline 
[L. C., October 3d], in reference to the polit- 
ical activities of Fr. Coughlin, I read: “Has 
Rome lost the power to control its clergy?” 

That the Pope has no authority on his 
clergy in America was declared in 1927 by 
the Bishop of Brooklyn to Fr. Guigonet. “The 
Pope,” answered the Bishop to Fr. Guigonet, 
“has authority only in Italy, in America the 
Bishop has authority.” 

Fr, Guigonet was a parish priest in Udine, 
Italy, for 20 years. He was a French priest. 
His dimissorials with the passport were 
signed by the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
I don’t know the internal reason why the 
Bishop eliminated Fr. Guigonet, who opened 
an Independent Roman Catholic Chapel in 
Glen Comms, I, i 5 5 . 


VINCENT OPpPEDISANO. 
Bronx, New York. 
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EDITORIALS ann COMMENTS 


All Saints’ and All Souls’ 


festivals in the Christian year. Perhaps our own love 

for it is enhanced by the fact that it was the patronal 
festival of the church of our childhood and is inseparably 
linked with early memories of the altar gaily decked with 
flowers, the gleam of many candles, the colorful procession 
with acolytes in their red cassocks and their most festive lace- 
edged cottas, the saintly and dignified Bishop in his cope and 
mitre, the pungent smell of sweet incense, and the triumphant 
singing of that magnificent hymn, “For all the saints who 
from their labors rest.’’ How wise the Church that uses every 
avenue of beauty to impress her message upon the eager senses 
of her children! 

But even apart from these beloved special memories of 
our own, All Saints’ Day has a special appeal for all Catholic 
Christians. It has ever been so since the early seventh century 
when the heathen Pantheon, turned into a Christian Church, 
was appropriately dedicated to “the Blessed Virgin and All 
Saints.” For All Saints’ Day is the great festival of unity— 
the unity of Christians of all ages, countries, and races in 
Christ and the perfection of that unity in the bliss of heaven. 
The Church sounds that note clearly in the collect wherein 
“ we pray to God “who hast knit together Thine elect in one 
communion and fellowship, in the mystical Body of Thy Son 
Christ our Lord; asking him to “grant us grace so to follow 
Thy blessed Saints in all virtuous and godly living that we 
may come to those unspeakable joys which Thou hast pre- 
pared for those that unfeignedly love Thee.” 

This year All Saints’ Day happily falls upon a Sunday 
and so the wise rector has a unique opportunity to bring its 
message to the attention of his people. One cannot dwell too 
often upon the far-reaching implications of the ten beatitudes 
which the Church has selected as the Gospel lesson for this 
day. We are looking forward to the inauguration of a Pres- 
ident next January. We shall naturally attach great weight 
to the statements that he makes in his inaugural address. 
Well, here is the inaugural address of our Lord’s public min- 
istry and it is addressed to his people today as well as in 


every age. 
Do we honestly believe that the beatitudes have a message 


\ LL SAINTS’ DAY is to us one of the most precious 
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for us today or do we think of them as a collection of imprac- 
tical precepts that are only feasible in some remote ideal 
society? “Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the 
earth.” What, with a Hitler, a Mussolini, Stalin, a Franco, 
vying with one another for supremacy? “Blessed are the 
merciful for they shall obtain mercy.” But do the merciful 
obtain mercy? 

“Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called the 
children of God.” That isn’t what we see them called in most 
of the current newspapers! “Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake.” Do we care enough about 
our religion to run that risk? 

And following All Saints’ Day we have that other holy 
day so dear to Catholic Christians, the commemoration of 
All Souls. This is a more intimate, a more personal day for 
on it we remember all of the Christian dead and especially 
those who are dear to us, praying that they may continue to 
grow in God’s love and service in their fuller life beyond the 
veil. All Souls’ Day is not a day of sadness but one of quiet 
rejoicing in the memory of those who have gone before and of 
fellowship with them in the Blessed Sacrament of the altar. 

All Saints’ Day and All Souls’ Day—two of the Church’s 
most beautiful holy days. We rejoice that the turn of the 
seasons has brought them round to us once again. 


~- 


Missionary Month in Pennsylvania 
REAT EVENTS are stirring in the diocese of Pennsyl- 


vania. October has been observed throughout the diocese 
as a “missionary month,” with “Christ for the World” as the 
slogan and rallying call. While the events are still in progress 
and so no final estimate of results can be made, it is already 
apparent that the diocese is undergoing a genuine missionary 
reawakening and the effects of the renewed zeal and interest 
in missions are bound to be widespread. 

The month’s: program was inaugurated with missionary 
sermons throughout the diocese on Sunday, October 4th. No 
less than six missionary bishops were present to deliver these 
sermons in centrally located churches and to participate in 
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the subsequent missionary events. The month was further 
heralded by a special 25th anniversary issue of the diocesan 
magazine, the Church News, ably edited by the Rev. George 
Copeland with the assistance of that efficient veteran journal- 
ist, Samuel H. Warnock. 

On the two successive Mondays enthusiastic conferences 
were held in all six convocations of the diocese and an 
intensive campaign of missionary education was waged in 
evefy parish and mission, A corps of missionary speakers, under 
the direction of Fr. Houghton of the national Field Depart- 
ment, toured the diocese during this period. 

On Thursday of last week all of the activities culminated 
in a great missionary mass meeting at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia. More than 3,000 enthusiastic Churchmen 
crowded into the Academy and a choir of 500 made the occa- 
sion one of joyous song. To this great gathering Bishop Rowe 
of Alaska, the Church’s able and beloved missionary of the 
Northland, gave a ringing missionary message. Bishop Man- 
ning of New York also delivered a splendid missionary address. 

Nor is even this great meeting the conclusion of Pennsyl- 
vania’s missionary month. During the present week an impor- 
tant conference for women is being held at the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, with Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio and 
Mrs. Harper Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., as the opening 
speakers. The subjects of the Forward Movement and of the 
Negro work of the Church are the particular topics being 
considered by the Church women. 

Bishop Taitt and the diocese of Pennsylvania are to be 
congratulated on this splendid program of missionary educa- 
tion. Pennsylvania has blazed a trail for the whole Church. 


—>. 


The Torok Case 
HE HOUSE OF BISHOPS at its” recent meeting 


settled one question in regard to the Torok matter. It 
made it perfectly clear that Dr. Torok “has no status what- 
ever as a bishop in or of’ the Episcopal Church. Furthermore 
it stated that he “may not perform any of the functions or 
duties of the episcopal office, nor can he be listed or recorded 
as a bishop in or of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” More- 
over it repudiated the service by which Bishop Wilson, believ- 
ing that he was acting in accordance with authority given him 
by the House of Bishops last year, received Dr. Torok as a 
bishop, declaring that “no individual bishop has power to give 
status as a bishop in or of this Church to anyone claiming to 
be a bishop.” 

The House of Bishops was quite right in taking this action. 
It is certainly true that no individual bishop should have the 
right to confer upon a bishop consecrated by authorities of 
another Church status as a bishop of this Church, It ought to 
be said plainly, however, that the House of Bishops itself is 
largely to blame for this situation, as Bishop Wilson appears 
to have honestly believed that he was carrying out authority 
committed to him by the House when he took this action a 
year ago. Apparently the Presiding Bishop shared this belief, 
for he knew of the proposed service in advance and approved 
it, so the mistake is a natural one. If the House of Bishops had 
faced this whole problem frankly in Houston a year ago, or in 
Atlantic City two years ago, no such misunderstanding would 
have occurred. 

But if the House of Bishops has now settled one question 
in regard to the Torok matter, it has left unsettled two other 
questions, and these are far more important than the one that 
was settled, since they involve important theological and moral 
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issues, whereas the question settled was only one of administra- 
tion and expediency. 

The bishops have said what Dr. Torok is not: He is not a 
bishop “in or of” this Church. But what is he? Is he a bishop 
of some other Church? Is he a priest of this Church? Can he 
possibly be both? The bishops say that they have not passed 
upon the validity of Dr. Torok’s orders. Why haven't they? 
Bishop Wilson has been trying to get this question before the 
House of Bishops for two years, and the bishops have consis- 
tently refused to face it. It is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance to Dr. Torok, the diocese of Eau Claire, and the whole 
Church. If Dr. Torok is not a bishop, he is an imposter, and 
should not be accepted even as a priest in good standing. If he 
is a bishop, and is at the same time in good standing in this 
Church, he is entitled to recognition of that fact. The bishops 
have pointed out the wrong way of according that recognition ; 
can they not point out the right way? Or if they don’t want 
Dr. Torok, why don’t they say so and give their reasons? 

That brings us to the second question left unsettled. The 
House of Bishops says that its present action “is in no way to 
be interpreted as casting any aspersions upon the character of 
Dr. John William Torok.” But such aspersions have been cast 
upon Dr. Torok’s character by members of the House of 
Bishops who have made veiled charges of “‘other serious mat- 
ters,” and have not specified what those matters were. Even 
when Bishop Wilson, Dr. ‘Torok’s ecclesiastical superior 
whether he is priest or bishop, appointed a court to hear any 
charges against Dr. Torok, and notified the bishops who had 
publicly made those accusations, no charges were filed. 

It seems to us, in our simple matter-of-fact way, that if 
any bishop in the Church has a serious charge to make against 
Dr. Torok, or against any other bishop, priest, or deacon, it 
is his bounden duty to make that charge in the specific manner 
provided by canon, before the proper ecclesiastical tribunal, 
with adequate supporting evidence. If he cannot proceed in that 
fashion, he has no business making cryptic statements to the 
press, religious or secular, about “other serious matters” affect- 
ing that man’s character. 

Dr. Torok is a man, not a wooden cigar-store Indian. He 
has certain rights, whether his claims are justified or not. 
Among them is the right to have any charges against him openly 
specified, and an opportunity to defend himself if he can. He 
has played the game during this two-year period of controversy 
by remaining in the background, performing no episcopal func- 
tions that would embarrass the Church, making no counter- 
charges, maintaining his silence under attacks that would drive 
most of us to hot retorts. Does the Church, and especially the 
House of Bishops, really feel that he has had a square deal? 


Roll of Honor 


if THE FIRST issue of THe Livinc Cuurcu this year 

we published an editorial roll of honor for the year 1935. 
In it we cited three bishops, six priests, and six lay men and 
women for distinguished service to our Lord and His Church 
during the year. We hope to make this roll of honor an annual 
feature and we should like the selection to represent not only 
our own judgment but that of our readers. We accordingly ask: 
members of THE Livinc CHurcH Famity to send in their 
recommendations for Church men and women to be listed in 
our new honor roll for distinguished service during the year 
1936. Each name should be accompanied by a statement of not 
more than 75 words giving the reason for his nomination and 
all suggestions must be received by December 15th. Any 
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reader may make any number of suggestions. Nominees are 
limited to members of the American Episcopal Church or 
Churches in communion or close fellowship with it. What 
names do you recommend ? 


> 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 
HE LIVING CHURCH sends greetings to the national 


council of the Girls’ Friendly Society, now in session at 
St. Louis. May the business meetings, the leadership confer- 
ences, the discussion groups, and the social features of the pro- 
gram all be highly successful, and may they mark the beginning 
of a triennium in which the GFS will reach new heights of 
achievement and add to its splendid record of three-score years. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society is one of the most active and 
vigorous organizations of the Church. Founded 60 years ago 
by Miss E. M. Edson, it now has a membership of 29,000 with 
900 branches in the United States, the Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Panama, Japan, and China. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is the honorary president, and Miss Helen C. C. 
Brent of William Smith College, the president. The society 
provides a varied and balanced program of worship, study, 
recreation, social service, and service to the Church for girls 
and young women. The subject of the sessions being held this 
week, Facing Our World and Our Task, is an apt description 
of the work of the GFS. The two-fold task of the society as 
we understand it is the development of character and friendship 
in loyalty to the Church and the arousing of an intelligent 
interest in and understanding of the issues of the world today. 

In the carrying out of this task the GFS is offering a series 
of programs on the subject of Christian Citizenship. Under this 
general theme, study is given to such vital problems as world 
peace, interracial understanding, social service, the movies, the 
radio, personality, and religion. Serious study is an essential 
element in the work of the GFS, but it is not the whole thing. 
Local groups also include in their programs dramatics, hand- 
craft, hobbies, parties, and nature study, as well as the annual 
mission study which this year is devoted to the work of the 
Church among Negroes. 

The principal medium for linking together the interests 
and activities of the many branches of the GFS is the monthly 
magazine of the society, the Record. This is an ably edited, 
well illustrated, and typographically attractive publication— 
indeed, if we were awarding a prize for the most attractive 
and most interesting publication of the Church the Record 
would certainly be one of the likeliest candidates. 

The November number of the Record is unique in that it 
is devoted almost entirely to the subject of the radio. Opening 
with the question, “Endure the worst or applaud the best ?”’ the 
issue is devoted to consideration of what sort of programs are 
offered by the radio, how it can be used as an instrument for 
promoting peace, how to judge and evaluate a radio program, 
what methods of control are applied to radio in various coun- 
tries, how to broadcast, what to demand in children’s programs, 
how to give a radio program, and so on. The issue thus be- 
comes a constructive handbook on the radio as seen from the 
viewpoint of the public-spirited listener, and as such it should 
be of wide value far beyond the limits of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 

The climax of the GFS national council sessions will be 
the closing service, a great corporate Communion on Sunday 
morning, All Saints’ Day, when branches all over the world 
will unite with members in St. Louis in “one fellowship of 
prayer.” At this time, in accordance with an annual custom, 
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a gift will be presented in memory of those in each branch who 
have died during the year. The names of persons in whose 
memory these gifts are made are entered in the beautiful Book 
of Remembrance kept at the national office of the GFS in 
New York. 

The membership of a GFS branch may be from one or 
more of these three groups—candidates, girls from 5 to 12 
years of age; younger members, girls from 13 to 18 years of 
age; and older members, girls and young women over 18. 
No parish or mission is too small to contain girls that could be 
organized into one or more of these three groups under the 
direction of an older woman able to give intelligent progressive 
leadership to these young people. Most parishes could have an 
active branch made up of all three of these groups. It would 
be a splendid thing for the Church if the 900 branches of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society could be increased to 8,000—one in 
every parish and mission of the Church at home and abroad. 


~~ 


An Emergency Becomes an Opportunity 


GS PEOPLE have been awaiting with keen in- 
terest the decision of the board of directors of the Church 
Mission of Help in regard to the appointment of the executive 
secretary of that organization, the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, 
as executive secretary of the Department of Christian Social 
Service, made at the September meeting of the National 
Council. There was a very natural doubt in the minds of 
some persons as to whether both organizations could possibly 
be served by the divided time of one secretary, however ex- 
perienced and able. It was recalled that the Department of 
Christian Social Service had never had a sufficiently large 
force, even when it had several secretaries. Neither has the 
Church Mission of Help had all the staff that it could well 
use, even in pre-depression days. Could one official be effectual, 
giving part-time? 

The answer is that the appointment is in the nature of an 
emergency. The Church Mission of Help has responded to the 
call of the National Council and consented to leave Fr. Pepper 
free to accept its offer; and he has accepted. For this year 
before the next General Convention, he will do, not part- 
time work in one office and part-time in the other, but double 
work. This is feasible for the reason that the Church Mission 
of Help and the Department of Christian Social Service have 
many projects that are identical or closely related. For the 
two to codperate thus intimately for a year will result in a 
clearer and a deeper mutual understanding of the whole prob- 
lem of the relation of the Church to social work. 

This is by no means plain to many persons. Social case 
work, such as that done by the Church Mission of Help, is 
dependent for its full success upon other social services. Study 
of these and the furtherance of these come within the 
province of the Department of Christian Social Service. Fr. 
Pepper’s work will be heavy. But out of the emergency, to 
the call of which he is responding, will come new strength to 
the social work of the Church. This emergency is an oppor- 
tunity. May God’s blessing go with it! 


-@- 


Vote asa Christian 


EXT TUESDAY the nation goes to the polls. A Presi- 
dent of the United States is to be chosen to guide the 
destinies of America for the next four years. A Vice-President 
is to be chosen, to preside over the Senate and to take the place 
of the President if accident, illness, or—yes, it is possible—the 
hand of an assassin should strike him down. Congressmen, and 
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in many states a Senator, must be elected. A Governor and 
other state officials must be picked. 

The Christian does not approach the polls lightly. He 
realizes that it is a part of his Christian vocation to claim the 
community, the state, and the nation for Christ. He realizes 
that it is from the kingdoms of this world that the Kingdom 
of God must be built. He knows that Christ has a will and a 
purpose for America, as a member of the world family of 
nations, as well as for the individual in his personal life. He 
recognizes that the right to choose his own rulers is one for 
which his ancestors fought and died; a right that if not denied 
in principle is nullified in practice in the overwhelming major- 
ity of lands today, and that he or his children may yet be 
called upon to defend in this country. 

Having all of these things in mind, the Christian will not 
fail to vote, nor will he vote without careful and prayerful 
consideration of the men and causes for which he is voting. 
He will certainly include in his morning prayers on election 
day a petition for guidance; he may well go further and 
receive the Holy Communion in his parish church that morn- 
ing, offering the Holy Sacrifice with the special intention of 
seeking God’s guidance for himself and for the nation in the 
choice of fit men to govern wisely and in accordance with His 
will. Certainly every priest of the Church will want to cele- 
brate with that intention on election day, both to offer up his 
own prayers in union with the eternal Sacrifice and to give 
lay men and women of the Church an opportunity to do so. 

To all readers of THE Livinc CHURCH we send this 
earnest message: Vote next Tuesday, as your conscience dic- 
tates, after careful prayer, study, and meditation. 


~o 


Archbishop Hutson 


SAD AFTERMATH to the Pan-American Conference 
of Bishops was the death in Chicago last week of one 
of the most distinguished visitors, the Archbishop of the West 
Indies. A graduate of Codrington College, Barbados, Dr. 
Hutson spent his entire ministry in the islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea and he knew and loved their many bays and inlets. 
Indeed, his principal recreation was deep sea fishing in the 
waters surrounding his beloved archipelago. Bishop of Antigua 
since 1911 and Archbishop of the West Indies since 1922, he 
was the senior bishop of the province of the West Indies in 
point of consecration as well as in rank. Dr. Hutson took 
an active part in the meeting of the Pan-American Conference, 
presiding over several of its sessions and serving as chairman 
of its findings committee. 
May he rest in peace and may light perpetual shine upon 
him. 


+ 


Death of a Great Churchwoman 
Y THE DEATH of Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs of 


Baltimore the Episcopal Church loses one of the most 
devout and intelligent of its Anglo-Catholic laity, and also 
one who for many years has been probably the largest single 
contributor of money to its various enterprises. Few people 
have known the extent and variety of her benefactions, for 
she kept them as secret as possible, believing that ostentation 
in assistance of good causes has the nature of sin. She built 
churches in America and overseas. She is said to have given 
to missionary projects, domestic and foreign, over $5,000,000. 
Nor did she forget the poor, but was always ministering to 
them. To the current support of the children’s clinic alone, 
in her home city, Baltimore, she gave $1,250,000; and there 
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was no worthy charitable enterprise that she refused to help. 
Her great wealth, she well knew, she held in stewardship 
for God. But great as were her monetary gifts, it is rather 
for her self—her brilliant incisive intellect, her blunt honesty, 
her large learning, her great courtesy, her keen humor, that 
gaiety which even seven last years of invalidism could not 
quench—it is for these things that she will be remembered. 

She became an Anglo-Catholic by way of study and con- 
viction; and she was one with her whole heart. She insisted 
that the Episcopal Church, by minimizing its heritage, was 
killing itself; and she sent forth whirlwinds of scorn against 
timid bishops and compromising propaganda. “I give to mis- 
sions,” she said, ‘in spite of what 281 Fourth avenue says, 
not because of it.” Feeling herself dying, she called for a 
priest, who was an old and much loved friend, and received 
the last rites. “I am quite ready now for death,” she said, 
and smiled through pain. May peace perpetual be hers; and 
may Our Lady Mary, long her special patron, lead Mary 
Jacobs into the presence of the Lord, that she may hear his 
own “well done.” 


> 


The Presiding Bishopric 
ECAUSE OF pressure of space in this issue the second 
editorial in our series on the Presiding Bishopric is nec- 
essarily postponed until next week. Meanwhile we shall wel- 
come brief letters on the subject for our correspondence 
columns. 


+ 


Through the Editor’s Window 
ON’T INVITE the Shah of Iran (Persia to you) to drop in 


for tea some day, unless you are actually prepared to enter- 
tain him. That would seem to be the moral to be drawn from the 
experience of two University of Wisconsin students. Last year in 
England they asked a man for a match, and struck up a conversa- 
tion that resulted in an invitation to visit him. They did, finding 
their host to be the Earl of Aylesford, with a 9,000 acre estate. 
“When you're in America, drop in and see us,” they invited the 
earl. Last week, to their amazement, the earl turned up at their 
fraternity house in Madison. 


THE JAPANESE EDITION of Forward—day by day is a hand- 
some production, with a red and white cover just like the 
American one, but inside it’s all Greek to us. All, that is, except 
one line, which is in English. It is the Forward Movement rule 
ot discipleship as rendered by a Japanese printer: “Turn—follow 
—learn—pray—serve—warship—share.” 

“Miss Sue BLANK today filed suit against John Doe, alleging 
breach of his promise to marry her.”—Local paper. Well, if 
Susie’s suitor says Susie’s ceased to suit, why shouldn’t Susie sue 
her suitor, if it suits Susie so to sue? 


+— 
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The Church and Rural Life 


Part I—The Challenge 
By the Rt. Rev. William M. Green, D.D. 


Bishop Coadjutor of Mississippi 


WRe DIVINE” LORD 

was a villager. He was 

close to the life of the 
tiller of the soil and knew the 
ways of those who worked in the 
open fields. He spoke their lan- 
guage. The seed and the sower, 
the plow and the plower, the 
sheep and the shepherd, the fields 
of ripening grain and the reapers, the harvest and the store- 
house, were woven into His talks to adorn His parables and 
te illumine His teachings. He was in a true sense rural-minded. 
He had headquarters in a busy port of trade and the Holy City 
was chosen for dramatic moments of proclamation. His most 
intimate service was in the country village and amid the humble 


folk of the roadside. 


THE NEED oF RuRAL-MINDEDNESS 
UR CHURCH lacks much of having this mind of the 


Master. Having begun under rural and agricultural con- 
ditions and ideals, we have swept too easily, along with the 
nation, into the strong current of urban and industrial interest 
and mores. We find ourselves more and more at home in the 
great cities, love the glamor of the urban avenues, the bustle 
of the busy marts, and the din of the exchange. Correspond- 
ingly, the Church has grown away from “‘the common people,” 
and holds too tenuous a contact with the small town and coun- 
try folk. This does not buttress her claim to a title carrying 
the adjective “American.” The typical American is a product 
of the soil. His characteristic virtues are the gifts of pioneer 
and rural days. For long years, the Church, as the State, has 
failed properly to appraise and appreciate the primary values 
of the rural constituents of our national population, and, cor- 
respondingly, has failed to give constructive thought to their 
conservation. The Church and the State have been, since the 
turn of the century, slowly and encouragingly realizing the 
price of this neglect. But we are yet only within hailing dis- 
tance of an effectual and clear vision of rural duty and oppor- 
tunity. 

Our theological schools have not been rural-minded. The 
rural field has been regarded as a detour on the highway lead- 
ing from the seminary to the happy haven of the city parish. 
Within recent years some of the seminaries have been offering 
courses in rural sociology and work. One of the most signif- 
icant and inspiriting evidences that the Church is beginning to 
see rural America as a major field of privilege and service is the 
selection by this great theological school of the rural work of 
the Church as the theme of this year’s Hale sermon. I am 
grateful for the recognition. But, the seminaries are not yet 
giving a convincing vision of rural service, interpreting the 
rural ministry as a special vocation, and systematically offering 
definite training for work “‘beyond city limits.” 

The rural problem deserves an ever larger share of our 
consideration. We might choose a better word than “Droblem.”’ 
It suggests a cold abstraction, the abstruse mazes of exhaustive 
and exhausting statistics, or the lifeless study of quantitative 


IN THE FIRST PART of the Hale Memorial 
Sermon delivered at Seabury-W estern Theological 
Seminary October 20, 1936, Bishop Green shows 
the primary importance of the farmers in our na- 
tional economy, and describes the totally inadequate 
measures for their welfare taken by both Church 


and State. “ Part II will appear in an early issue. 


values and the discussion of so- 
called “static work.” Rural work 
must be lifted out of such frigid 
climes. It involves the fate of 
human beings. It can be faced 
only with the mind of Him who 
saw men, not as trees walking, 
but as sons of God and brothers 
one of another; not as so much 
waving grain to be reaped by the exploiters, but as living souls 
to be gathered into the Kingdom of God; not as sheep to be 
sheared or slain for a greedy market, but as men hunting for 
life’s satisfactions, tired, astray, and powerless. Like most of 
our social, economic, and political problems, the so-called 
rural problem is a battleground of clashing ways and wills, 
the way and the will of a heavenly vision and a sacrificial 
service, and the way and the will of selfish interest and 
avid exploitation. The real problem is within ourselves. It 
is that of our mental, moral, and spiritual response to the 
call of the Master. The rural situation is economically a prob- 
lem of conservation of soil, and the natural resources of field, 
forest, and mine, and the distribution of the products thereof 
for the maximum benefit of the producer and the consumer. 
It is spiritually an opportunity for the conservation of human 
souls for whom Christ died, and for making them “like a tree 
planted by the waterside” in the service of State and Church. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE 
HE IMPORTANCE of agriculture and the farmer has 


been given compelling statement. Inscribed on the facade 
of the administration building of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington are words of our first great President: 
“With reference either to individual or national welfare agri- 
culture is of primary importance.” Abraham Lincoln, speaking 
of farming as a mode of living, said, ““No other human occupa- 
tion opens so wide a field of profitable and agreeable combina- 
tion of labor with cultivated thought as agriculture.” The 
words of Theodore Roosevelt will express the consensus of 
statesmanlike thought : 


“Tf there is one lesson taught by history it is that the 
permanent greatness of any State must ultimately depend more 
upon the character of its country population than upon anything 
else. No growth of cities, no growth of wealth, can make up 
for a loss in either the number or the character of the farming 
population. . . . We cannot afford to lose that preéminently 
typical American, the farmer who owns his own farm.” 


FARMER’S IMPORTANCE 
HE IMPORTANCE of the farmer, in our body politic 


and economic, is receiving an ever larger recognition, 
from politicians for selfish reasons, from statesmen who see 
the life of the nation steadily and see it whole, from social 
prophets whose ears are open to the voices of the underprivi- 
leged, from educational and religious leaders who would unlock 
the closed doors of personality expansion and enrichment. 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 1908, inaugurated a noble and states- 
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manlike movement in the interest of rural America, by the 
appointment of the Country Life Commission, whose notable 
report yet echoes to challenge and to guide. The Church more 
slowly took up the cudgels for rural life. But for more than 
20 years every leading religious body in the United States 
has been giving it systematic study and organized direction, 
eradually enlarging the vision of it as a specialized task, de- 
manding trained leaders, and a program worthy of the interest 
and support of forward-looking folk. With some ebb, the tide 
flows in. The current must draw increasing strength from the 
forces of interest from every source, and especially from Chris- 
tion people dedicated to the extension of God’s Kingdom and 
the service of His children. 

It is generally recognized that almost from the birth of 
the nation, rural civilization has been slowly and painfully 
crumbling before the corroding winds of industrialism and 
urbanization. Since 1880 the rural percentage of our national 
population has been consistently decreasing. We must needs, 
then, emphasize the fact that we are not putting thought and 
energy upon a vanishing race, nor interesting ourselves in an 
irrevocably lost culture. The rural population steadily in- 
creases in number. In the 50 years between 1880 and 1930, 
our rural population increased, using round numbers, from 
35,500,000 to 53,500,000. In 1934 it was more than 
56,000,000. It is estimated that in another 40 years the rural 
population will have reached the number of 70,000,000. No 
love’s labor can be lost in service to such a large and increas- 
ing group of our national population. 

It is well to stress that, from the standpoint of numbers, 
the typically urban states have as great a stake in the service 
of rural people as have the ranking agricultural states. For 
instance, the state of New York has a rural population of more 
than 2,000,000, a rural population equal to the total popula- 
tion of the state of Mississippi and one-fourth of a million 
more than the rural population of that state. The state of 
Illinois has a rural population larger than the total population 
of the state of South Carolina. Pennsylvania has 3,000,000 
rural people; Ohio has more than 2,000,000; Michigan 1,500,- 
000; California 1,500,000, all of these a larger number of rural 
people than have the typically rural states. The rural people 
of the predominantly agricultural states are more conspicuously 
a responsibility, and are relatively more. important to the 
welfare of such states and of the Churches therein. But, from 
the standpoint of the number of human souls to be served, the 
bond of duty to rural people knows no state localization. 


UrsBAN INTEREST CHALLENGED 
HAT URBAN and industrial people for merely selfish 


reasons should interest themselves in the rural folk has 
been given frequent emphasis. Industrially speaking, agricul- 
ture is the basic industry. It raises the food indispensable to 
existence itself, and produces the raw materials without which 
the wheels of factories would cease to turn. Urban economic 
welfare rests on the shoulders of the farmer. He supplies the 
largest block of actual or potential purchasing power in the 


nation. ‘Che country feeds the city with people as well as° 


products. It is estimated that more than 53% of the urban 
growth is from the rural districts. It has been stated that the 
urban birth rate is decreasing at such a rate that, without rural 
migration, urban population would be reduced one-third in 
three generations. In a decade 6,000,000 rural people move 
cityward. The educational, health, moral, and spiritual quality 
of the rural stream flowing into urban life affects directly and 
deeply the life-blood of the city. ; 
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Ursan CHURCH CHALLENGED 
HE URBAN CHURCH should ponder similar facts. 


Recent surveys show that the membership of the city 
church depends largely for its steady growth upon the rural 
church. The increment of the city church is by transfer 80% ; 
that of the rural church 17%. The large city church adds to 
its membership 20% by accession, the rural church produces 
83% of its own membership. In the religious realm, then, as 
in the realm of industry, the rural worker is toiling where the 
raw materials are found. There is a plentiful harvest for the 
reaping. Only 40% of the rural population is in the active 
membership of the Churches. Twenty-one million rural Amer- 
icans, ten times the membership of the Episcopal Church, about 
one-half the present membership of all Christian communions 
in the United States, await the touch of the coal from off the 
Altar. Truly, “the great rural areas of America present today 
the Church’s most challenging missionary opportunity.” One 
of our most thoughtful economists writes, ““As goes the reli- 
gious life of the country folk, so goes the religious life of the 
nation.” The Church that wins the countryside wins the 
city street. 


CONDITION OF RURAL AMERICA 
HE PRESENT condition of rural America demands 


realistic thinking and constructive action. The farmer 
presents a tragic picture. The tidal wave of economic disaster, 
beginning as far back as the second quarter of the last cen- 
tury, moved steadily forward until in 1929 the farmer faced 
a crisis which seemed to presage the destruction of every high 
hope and brave plan that had sustained him through coura- 
geous years of toil and sacrifice. 


Farm TENANCY 


ANY are the symptoms of rural distress. Farm tenancy 

is now conspicuously one of the major issues. It is ‘‘the 
talk of the town.” On the essential questions of social and 
economic justice and the moral fruits of tenancy all thoughtful 
men are in agreement. Ownership means hope, self-respect, 
independence. ‘Tenancy means despair, servility, and slavery. 
All students of the existing condition will agree that the pres-_ 
ent state of the tenant in America threatens a return to rural 
feudalism. 

It must be recognized, however, that the farm tenant 
problem cannot be isolated. Instances of pathetic poverty, of 
injustice and cruelty, of abject destitution, are easy to find. But 
pity for the suffering tenant, and indiscriminating emotional- 
ism based upon ignorance of the economic farm problem, must 
not narrow our vision nor unbalance our judgment. That much 
of this is due to the cruel and unbrotherly hand of avarice 
and greed cannot be denied. Avarice knows no respect of 
persons. ‘The profit motive shows the same face in the rural 
fields as in the urban factories. What greed and inhumanity 
have done to help in creating the city slums, greed and inhu- 
manity have done for the creation of their twin sister, the 
rural slum. But the condition of the farm tenant, as of the 
city slum dweller, is due in part to economic maladjustment 
but in perhaps greater part to wrong agricultural policies 
rather than to the evil devices of men. The present economic 
forces and policies affect adversely all who seek gain or liveli- 
hood from agriculture. Forces operate which pave the way to 
bankruptcy for the farm owner, and to poverty for the tenant. 
The economic and moral salvation of the farm tenant must 
begin with making the economic world safe for the farmer. 
Recent measures, more or less artificial and temporary in char- 
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acter, have improved the condition of the American farmer, 
and greatly increased his income. But we must not be blind 
to the fact that it is a system with which we have to deal, and 
a system which needs drastic readjustments. The nation must 
redress the balance between agriculture and industry. 


THE CHURCH AND FarM Economics 


OFFER no excuse for dwelling upon the economic condi- 

tions confronting the American agriculturist. No enduring 
civilization can be builded upon economic insecurity. Income 
measures the living standard. Living standards measure the 
standards of life. It has been aptly said that no one can ‘“‘make 
an art out of living when not making a decent living.’’ Satis- 
faction with present success and future hope measures person- 
ality morale. It is not easy to interest a destitute man in ethical 
aspiration or in a lofty religion. A man who sees his house of 
life crumbling over his head is not likely to be a good citizen, 
a constructive factor in social and political life, a conserver 
of moral ideals, or an active worker in spiritual enterprises. 
It has been well said, “Every problem of rural life is a prob- 
lem for the Church.” . .. “The life of the Church cannot be 
made rich and complete while country people live lives of 
poverty and utter dissatisfaction.” If the present economic 
attitude and procedure continue we shall see the gradual disap- 
pearance of the small-farm owner, the increase of syndicate 
farming, the multiplication of absentee ownership, the exten- 
sion of farm feudalism, the final reduction of the farmer to 
the state of an economic pawn for the protection of the kings 
and queens, with bishops and knights, the sheltered castles of 
the propertied few. We shall see then the loss of the cradle of 
our typical American. Farming as a mode of life and school 
of culture, as Abraham Lincoln saw it, will become a winsome 
memory and the farmer a tragic specimen of a lost civilization. 
The Church, as an organized institution seeking to survive, 
and as a divine organism seeking to serve, has a large stake in 
the economic salvation of rural America. 

The cultural, ethical, and spiritual correlatives of the eco- 
nomic condition of the farmer are. increasingly obvious, and 
sound the Macedonian call to service. The moral and spiritual 
condition of the farmer has been described in almost unbeliev- 
ably strong language. ‘““The farmer is desperate. His despera- 


tion is growing.” “The old rural civilization is gone . . . no 
economic security, no culture pattern, no enduring spiritual 
background . . . disorganized, disheartened, disillusioned, and 


chaotic.” ‘““The farmer has reached the point of desperation... 
a rebel, bitter, suspicious, resentful.” “Impatient . . . discon- 
tented.” “The rural areas reflect the largest pagan element in 
our national population.” “Most of rural America today is 
pagan.” These words have been written by men who do not 


use language carelessly. 
(To be concluded) 


= 


Baptized or No? 
PON THE ANSWER which is given to this question de- 


pends the citizenship of the person involved. No alien who 
comes to the shores of the United States is granted the privilege 
of coming upon his own terms. His course, if he would stay here, 
is prescribed for him and he must meet the requirements laid down 
by the government of this land. 

Some people would seem to feel that with respect to the 
Kingdom of God, individuals may select their own route and 
method of entrance. It is in a false security that these individuals 
dwell. We can no more expect to enter God’s Kingdom upon our 
own terms, then we can expect to enter a foreign country upon 
the basis of our own whims and fancies. 


. —(St. Paul, Minn.) St. John’s Evangelist. 
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EVERYDAY RELIGION 


Strengthen the Strong 


ROM TIME TO TIME the servants of Christ are 

faced with this criticism: ““Why does the Church give 

so much time and attention to weak and broken-down 
members of society? Why point your message and program so 
much at the sad and sick, desolate and down-and-outs? Why 
not strengthen the strong?” 

We doubt that the Church gives a disproportionate amount 
of its strength to the weak. Too often we leave that to other 
agencies. But even admitting the indictment, the Church has 
the example of her Lord Christ and of the Apostles and 
Saints for going to the weary and heavy laden with divine 
refreshment. In doing so the Church is willing to face that 
most withering epithet of modern times—‘sentimentality.”’ 
If the Church is “sentimental” about the blind, deaf, lame, 
and dying; about sinners and prisoners and the despairing— 
well so. was our Lord; and so were the first deacons and St. 
Paul and St. Teresa and St. Francis. It is good company. 

But, take the sting of arrogance out of the appeal, 
“Strengthen the Strong,” and we say, that is also Christ’s 
plan, and the Church’s plan. Our Lord meant that when He 
said to Peter: ““When thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.” The members of the first Apostolate were strong 
men. They had been with Christ. They were His chosen am- 
bassadors. They were to need all the reinforcement that St. 
Peter could give them out of his life-shaking experience. 

St. Paul was strong, and he strengthened the strong; St. 
Peter, St. Barnabas, St. Luke, St. Apollos, and many another 
Christian on the high side. By all means, strengthen the 
strong men who are like to faint in the heat and burden of the 
day, when the battle is hardest. Come up to help of the mighty 
in the name of the Lord. Think of those who with high purpose 
and sensitive conscience are fighting what seems a lone battle 
against low aims and heartless mercenary practices. Encourage 
the brave who hold out for faith and for God amongst a 
worldly and unbelieving generation. 

Give a hand to men and women of vision who “‘seek a City 
whose builder and maker is God’; our prophets, our poets, 
our advocates of righteousness, our artists who repudiate the 
baseness of the age and hold up the symbols of eternal values 
in glowing color—and are laughed at for their pains. 

Strengthen the strong who work for peace, who will not 
use their strength for oppression and violence. Support those 
who fight for freedom and respect the sanctity of mankind. 
Cheer those who give us no rest and disturb our ease, and drive 
us to work. Pray and give for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Are these the strong? Ah, if you could see how they snatch a 
pause in the midst of battle, how weary in that sword arm, how 
they dare not for a moment look back to learn if reinforcements 
are coming. 

Yes, these are strong. But if you ask them you will find 
that their strength is all spent in the cause of the weak, of the 
little ones of Christ. 


-+ 
UNEMPLOYED CLERGY: They are nonexistent. For three months 


I have been endeavoring to find three; but after a campaign of 
correspondence and interviews I have two. 


-—Bishop Jenkins of Nevada. 


The New Social Service Leader 
Introducing the Rev. Almon R. Pepper 


By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Tue Livinc Cuurcu [May 22, 1920] on the assump- 

tion of the office of executive secretary of the national 
Department of Christian Social Service by the late Rev. 
Charles N. Lathrop. His distinguished service in this field of 
activity is recalled with affection and gratitude. He was a true 
leader in the formative period of the Department’s work, and 
made a most substantial contribution. He was followed by the 
Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, who consolidated the gains made by 
Fr. Lathrop. That he was not able to advance them greatly 
was due to the greatly diminished appropriations to the De- 
partment during the depression. The reductions were cruel. 
Really no other word can be appropriately used. It is no wonder 
that Fr. Barnes yielded to the temptation to return to paro- 
chial work and to follow in his father’s footsteps as rector of 
St. James’, San Diego. 

It may be not inappropriate at this time to place on record 
a brief word of appreciation of his services as executive secre- 
tary. He held the faith of social service during a period of 
stress and storm. He exercised a meliorating influence of the 
first importance. No part of the American Church was over- 
looked and one hears on every side of his inspirational influence. 
He did a fine piece of work, finely, and the Church owes him 
a deep debt of gratitude for holding her lines steady on this 
particular field under circumstances of great and depressing 
difficulty. 

And now comes the Rev. Almon R. Pepper on the scene 
and I bespeak for him the confidence and codperation which 
were his predecessors’ in such large measure, because he needs 
and deserves them. 

One cannot but be impressed by his courage in assuming 
this new and additional obligation. I use the word “additional” 
advisedly because he will have to divide his time between the 
national Department and the national office of the Church 
Mission of Help. This is a pretty big undertaking, but Fr. 
Pepper is a young man (35), robust and full of abounding 
faith. 

A word or two about his record: He is a graduate of 
Kenyon (1921) and of Nashotah (1924). Following his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood in 1924, he became chaplain on the 
staff of the New York city mission society and while serving 
as such, completed the course of study at the New York school 
of social work, being graduated in 1929. The next year, Fr. 
Pepper was appointed executive secretary of the social service 
department of the diocese of Ohio and did a notable piece of 
work in that capacity. In 1932 he was appointed Canon of 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, and for two years also served 
as rector of Grace Church, South Cleveland, as he is accus- 
tomed to hard work and driving a pair of horses. He is a 
member of the American Association of Social Workers and 
has served on the board of directors of several social agencies 
in Cleveland. He has frequently been a speaker at the Episco- 
pal social work conferences. 

As was said at the time of his election to the Church 
Mission of Help, he brought to the national office the expe- 
rience of one who is both a priest of the Church and a pro- 
fessionally trained social worker. And both of these assets 
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will now be available to the national Department, at least for 
part time. His paper on the work of the Church Mission of 
Help at the Atlantic City conference brought him high and 
deserved praise. It gives one an insight into his methods of 
thought and work. 


N REPORTING on his retirement from the Ohio depart- 

ment of social service its then chairman spoke of the event 
as one of great importance. In Dr. Donald Wonder’s words, 
“he had made a most enviable record.” He established the 
Church chaplaincy service in Cleveland and Toledo, and this 
work was brought to a high efficiency. He made very definite 
contacts with parishes throughout the diocese and became 
adviser in social service problems. He made many contacts 
with the agencies and organizations for social service through- 
out the State, as well as in several communities in the diocese. 
He also made a very distinct place for himself in many 
branches of philanthropic work in Cleveland. After the an- 
nouncement of his resignation in December, 1935, leaders of 
the Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant social service 
agencies assembled at a dinner to do him honor, presenting him 
with a gold watch and flattering testimonials. 

Some idea of the extent of the Ohio department may be 
gathered from the following memorandum of the 1935 activ- 
ities : 

Chaplaincy services: In Cleveland served 15 institutions 
with a staff of two full time workers and three part time 
workers. Budget: $6,100. In Toledo, served 16 institutions 
with a staff of one full time worker and two part time workers. 
Budget: $2,800. 

Conferences were sponsored by the commissions of the 
department: ‘wo on the town church; one on rural work; 
and one on chaplaincy work given by the Cleveland Church 
chaplaincy staff for a general group of Church people. 

The department was represented at the national conference 
of social workers, the state conference, and the summer confer- 
ence on the work of the rural church which is held each year 
at Madison, Wis., and has given assistance financially to the 
summer school conducted by Dr. Keller in Cincinnati. The 
social service work of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese 
is related to the department through the codperation of Mrs. 
W. G. Mather, who represents the Auxiliary on the depart- 
ment. The department likewise had supervision of diocesan 
institutions: the Church Home (aged women), Cleveland; 
Gordon Cottage (aged women), Milan, Ohio; St. John’s 
Home (girls), Painesville, Ohio; Holy Cross House, Cleve- 
land (formerly an institution for crippled children, now func- 
tioning as a foundation in the interest of crippled and invalid 
children by supplying a part time chaplain to the Cleveland 
chaplaincy service for children’s work, and by the support of 
one full time and one part time worker under the direction of 
the Association for the Crippled and Disabled). 

This brief summary shows that Fr. Pepper has had an 
experience that qualifies him to act as a sane and intelligent 
adviser in manifold social service activities, and there is every 
reason to believe and expect that he will continue successfully 
in the inspirational influence of his predecessors. 
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A Father’s First Letter to His Son 


By the Rev. S. Janney Hutton 


Master, Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn. 


SHORT TIME ago I was reading from the third 

chapter of Proverbs: “My son, forget not my law, but 

let thine heart keep my commandments: for length 
of days, and long life, and peace shall they add to thee. Let not 
mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them about thy neck; 
write them upon the table of thine heart: so shalt thou find 
favor and good understanding in the sight of God and man. 
Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not to thine 
own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths.” 

I closed the book and took a pencil, for I suddenly felt 
moved to write a letter myself. When I wrote it, I did not 
anticipate its being read for 15 or 20 years. In fact, I am not 
sure that I thought of its ever being read; I put the words 
down rather as an effort to crystalize certain thoughts with 
which my mind seemed saturated. And now I bring it for- 
ward almost apologetically and very shyly. For it is intensely 
personal. We are all of us blessed with occasional periods of 
emotional exaltation; but with Anglo-Saxon reticence, we 
endeavor to hide our real feelings at such times, and to appear 
to the world as in the usual commonplace mood. But I uncon- 
ventionally and frankly admit that I am in such an exalted 
mood at the present moment—all because of a ten-day-old son. 
Perhaps I should run the usual bluff and try to appear in- 
different. 

But what does writing amount to, if the writer does not 
honestly express his deepest convictions and feelings? There- 
fore, though it takes courage for me to do it, I presume to 
offer publicly this letter which I have written to my son, be- 
cause in it I have made a more sincere effort to express myself 
honestly than in anything else I have ever written or spoken. 


Y SON: We, your parents, have brought you forth into 

a harsh world. Those of us who came to it before you 
have often found it cold, cruel, and hostile. And you look 
so innocent and helpless that it seems heartless of us to 
have brought you forth. You had no choice in the matter. We 
offer no apology, however; for it was our love that gave you 
being, a love that is the most precious thing we have found 
in life; and, because it has proved such a blessing to us, we 
firmly believe that all which springs from it must be good. 
Therefore we welcome you gladly and confidently. 

As we gaze into your tiny blue eyes, our hearts seem to melt 
within us for tenderness. If you but knew us, you would doubt- 
less expect an outpouring of oozy sentiment in this first address 
to you from your father. But, my son, you shall not be made 
the victim of such a flood. For as we gaze at you in fascina- 
tion, our veins pulse with great hope, hope for you—such hope 
as we have never experienced before. And to dispel the haze 
of sentiment, I feel it necessary to give careful expression to 
that hope: necessary to think it over and define it, so that it 
may live and not pass in a moment from a brilliant flash to a 
wisp of ashen dust, like fireworks in a night sky. 

Following the author of Proverbs, I hope that you will 
have truth, and mercy, and trust in the Lord. I hope many 
other things for you, but these, it seems to me, most of all. 

May you be honest, absolutely honest. This sounds easy, 
but most of us who have gone before you have found it far too 
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diffcult for us. It means not merely speaking the truth, but 
seeking the truth, and living the truth. No pretense, no bluff, 
no hypocrisy ; but utter frankness. This requires courage. Most 
of us are the victims of fears, too often petty fears, but they 
lead us to quibble, to dissemble, and to lie. May you have the 
courage to face all such fears, petty and great, without flinch- 
ing. Honesty also requires self-control. For to be honest, a 
man must live in such a way that he has nothing to hide from 
the world. May you be able to open all the corners of your 
life to the clear light of truth so that they never become dark 
and musty. To do this, you will need to be temperate, tem- 
perate in all things; for the rash moods of excess break self- 
control and lead us to do things that we admit reluctantly even 
to ourselves. So I hope that you will be truthful, and, to 
accomplish that end, that you may develop the courage and 
self-control which complete truthfulness requires. 


ND “let not mercy forsake thee.” I hope that you will be 
gentle and merciful—overflowing with loving-kindness. 
‘This requires sensitiveness to the feelings of others, quick under- 
standing, and sympathy. Some are born, seemingly, with a 
sensitiveness much keener than that of others. It is frequently 
a source of suffering to them, for it increases their pain, their 
sorrow, their disappointment, their disillusionment. But I 
pray God that you may be endowed with it in generous meas- 
ure. For I do not want you to escape pain and suffering, the 
pangs of sorrow and disappointment, or the awfulness of dis- 
illusionment. Because I believe that no strong human being can 
escape them, I am ready to see you experience them all; I 
want to see you develop the character to go through them 
courageously and triumphantly, for it is only thus that the 
human soul can grow to its full stature. 

I particularly hope that you will be sensitive to the beau- 
tiful, and that you may learn to seek it and to find it every- 
where. In your home, in churches, in the woods, on the 
mountains, by streams and lakes, at the seaside, on village 
streets, in shop and factory, and in the crowded slums of cities. 
May you know “the wild joys of living,” and may you have the 
sound health to participate in them vigorously. And may you 
be sensitive to the beautiful as it is portrayed in art. May you 
have, as you look at a great picture, that inner vision which 
will cause your blood to tingle and make you marvel at it, 
not because the label bears the name of a man famous through- 
out the world or because it would command a fabulous price 
on the market, but because your sensitive soul catches something 
of the spirit of the artist who created it and you see with him 
the beauty that he found in his subject. 

And similarly, may you be sensitive to the beauties of 
sound: may you love the names Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, 
Wagner, Toscanini, because they are associated in your mind 
with experiences that stir you to the depths of your soul, that 
bring tears to your eyes and leave you speechless. And likewise, 
to the beauties of thought, as expressed in the works of the 
masters of literature. May you learn to love those who have 
won an assured place in the number of the best, especially the 
poets, and may you know the inexpressible delight that comes 
from exploring with them the wide range of human passion. 

Thus I hope that you will love great art because of its 
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intrinsic loveliness, because of the ineffable rapture to which 
it can carry you, and also because it will cultivate in you that 
sensitiveness which will make you soulful and loving. 


UT love of art is not enough; it is even more essential that 

you learn to love man. Do this, and mercy will never 
forsake you, for it will become a basic quality in your nature. 
Trust men; deal with them generously. They will often dis- 
appoint you and sometimes take advantage of you. But your 
relations with them will be noble, as they can never be if you 
deal shrewdly, craftily, and with cunning. Love them; have 
confidence in them; be infinitely patient with them: it is only 
thus that you can ever learn how fine most of them really are. 
Those who at first seem to you detestable are too often the 
victims of hardship or misfortune. They have found the world 
too harsh for them. They have been crushed, or embittered, or 
withered and spiritually deformed. They are the ones who 
need your love and understanding most of all. If you find that 
you despise a man, do not accept your feeling as a pronounce- 
ment that he is despicable, but rather that you yourself have 
a withering and blighting soul. It may be that he is despicable, 
God alone can tell; and even if he is, what hope is there 
for him if you and all his other neighbors close your hearts 
to him? 

And may you appreciate the sensitiveness to experience that 
we call religion. May you learn to turn familiarly to God 
through prayer, through the sacraments, and through medita- 
tion, so that you know the exaltation of mystical communion 
with God. It will bring you doubt, and disappointment, and 
anguish; but it will preserve you from despair. It will puzzle 
you, and make you wonder that the powerful, peace-giving, 
loving Father, who touches your soul and stirs it to such 
depths while He convinces you of His reality, can allow such 
injustice, and cruelty, and meanness as you see in the world; 
but, paradoxically, it will likewise give you confidence in 
Him, and conviction of your need of His strength and guidance 
as you set yourself to do His will. And it will give you the 
power to live manfully, nobly, adventurously, with an appre- 
hension and an appreciation of the good that really exists in 
God’s world and in your fellow men. Unless you can do this, 
I am sure that your life will be futile, and I fear that you will 
become cynical and ignoble. “Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not to thine own understanding.” 

I find, to my own surprise, that it is not in me to wish 
you to succeed, as the world measures success; for the standard 
by which such success is measured is material gain. The 
attainment of that requires, at best, a hardness or a shrewdness 
of character, and usually more noxious qualities. I should 
hate to see any of these in you. I want to see you industrious, 
not because you desire gain but because you find joy in 
doing creative work and because your industry is serviceable 
to others. 


pARD NOW I conclude with a promise. You shall live your 
own life, as far as we can make that possible. When we 
find it necessary to restrain or discipline you, our action will be 
directed not for our convenience but for your development, 
as well as we can see it. We shall pray for God’s guidance 
as we try earnestly to prepare you to live your own life to 
its fullest and best. And may you have the fortune to find in 
your love the joy that theirs has been to those who gave you 
being. May God bless you. 
Your fond and foolish, but very sincere, 


FATHER. 


74 CHURCH MUSIC GF 


Rev. John W. Norris, Editor 


UST AS WE HAVE ENDEAVORED to show that 

there must be an active codperation between clergy and 

choirmasters, so we would ask the laity on its part to co- 
operate in the development of good Church music. For fre- 
quently it is the congregation that forms the greatest barrier 
to this development. The people of the pews do not want any 
change and the rector is unwilling to offend them by making 
or allowing any alterations. In its final analysis the reason 
why the congregation objects is sentimental rather than 
religious. 

There is little, if any, objection to a change in the style 
of anthems sung. The chants may be changed and the system 
of pointing altered. A few may find the new pointing difficult 
and ask about it, but not many. If plainsong chants are used 
in place of the Anglican chant there may be an objector who 
thinks the Church is becoming ‘‘Romanized.” Let the choir- 
master introduce a new hymn tune, however, and at once there 
is a buzz in the congregation and we are sure to hear ““Why 
don’t we sing the good old tunes?” 

Well, it may be that the old tunes are not good tunes. Take 
for example the evening hymn, “Now the Day is Over” (num- 
ber 364+). Most people express an excessive fondness for it. 
Now sing all six verses of it without accompaniment and in 
unison, so that the sentimental passages for the tenor and the 
bass are not heard and see if singing the Note E 13 times out 
of 23 notes does not become tiresome. Or again take a word- 
Hymnal and read Hymn number 295, giving each word its 
proper accent and value. Then turn to the Barnby tune and 
see whether you think it is one that will bring out the true 
beauty of the words. 

One of the curious phenomena of this matter of hymn tunes 
is that one can put different words to a familiar tune and 
never hear an objection. But change the tune to familiar 
words and voices are immediately raised. Are we not thinking 
more about our own pleasure than whether we are praising 
God? 

Much of the objection to changes in the music of the serv- 
ices can be overcome if the rector and choirmaster will take 
the congregation into their confidence. If they can agree in 
principle, then let the rector inform the congregation of why 
the changes are being made and what the new methods are 
designed to accomplish. Most congregations will be tolerant, 
even though they are not at first convinced. It is when the 
congregation feels that it is being led blindly; when it is sure 
that some of its most cherished possessions are being taken 
away without reason that it assumes the attitude of defense. 
Given a reasonable explanation, and assuming that it has 
confidence in its spiritual and musical leaders, it will more 
often acquiesce in the program adopted. 

; So the laity must cooperate by being willing to learn; by 
being open-minded enough to accept changes when it is pointed 
out to them that these are being done to make the purpose of 
public worship a more fitting offering to God, and not to 
satisfy the musical desires of a choirmaster or rector. 
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Tue Cuurcu has presumed to affirm with depth of conviction 
that modern war is wholesale murder. —Bishop Freeman 


Arthur Tooth—as I Knew Him 


By the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott 


Author of Lead, Kindly Light, from which this article is adapted 


fully away, and the curtain fell on an epoch. Up and 

down the press there were obituary notices, for Arthur 
Tooth was “news” because he had been in prison. ‘I hey missed 
the point entirely. Arthur Tooth was “news’’ because he lived 
in perpetual sunshine, and because he bridged a gulf. 

The gulf that he bridged divides the great Tractarians 
from the modern Anglo-Catholics. This is not the moment to 
describe the Movement, but it is relevant to say that many of 
the younger Anglo-Catholics are anxious over their leader- 
less condition. Upon’ them has fallen the mantle of illustrious 
fore-runners, who have written history over the face of the 
world-wide Anglican Communion. There were giants in those 
days, and there are few, if any, now—perhaps because the 
general stature is higher. 

Arthur Tooth was one of the giants, and he towered into 
the present day. He was born at Swifts Park, Cranbrook, in 
Kent, on June 17, 1839, and was educated at Tonbridge 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was fond of sports 
and travel, and once was lost in the Australian Bush, finding 
his way back by the stars. After several short ministries he 
accepted the derelict living of St. James’, Hatcham. He re- 
paired and furnished the church and began to draw a congre- 
gation. He founded a Community of Sisters and an orphanage, 
which served as the choir school of the church. His teaching 
was simple, lucid, and definite, and he introduced within a 
few years most of the customs and usages which are normal 
in moderate churches today, but were then considered the 
essence of Popery. He founded, also, the Guild of All Souls, 
which lives to this day. 

The quiet growth of his parish in devotion was, however, 
rudely checked by Disraeli’s ridiculous Public Worship Reg- 
ulation Act, 1874, designed to put down “the Mass in mas- 
querade.” It was enthusiastically supported by Queen Victoria, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A new court was created to try cases, and was presided over 
by an ex-divorce court judge, Lord Penzance. Prosecutions 
were begun, with the result that a number of clergy were 
imprisoned. The average length of imprisonment was 147 days. 
Before his own, Father ‘Vooth read the following charge to his 
people, in consequence of which the Rev. Randall Davidson, * 
the Archbishop’s chaplain, who was sent to take services, was 
refused admission to the choir by the church wardens: 


“Tn the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. I, Arthur Tooth, priest of the Church of 
England, vicar of this parish, desire, in the present distress, 
to make profession, in the face of God and of my people, of my 
willing obedience to all. lawful authority, as binding every 
Christian by the Word of God and the law of His Church. 

“It has become my duty, in consequence of certain pro- 
ceedings taken against me in a secular court, in respect of the 
manner of worship of the Church of England, to enter at this 
time my solemn protest against the exercise of secular authority 
in matters spiritual. 

“And further, in full reliance upon the Christian intelli- 
gence of my people, and upon their loving readiness to suffer 
for the truth’s sake, I hereby call upon them to recognize no 
ministrations in public congregation, nor any discharge among 


(): MARCH 5, 1931, a sunny old saint passed peace- 


* He became Archbishop himself. 
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them of the office and duty of cure of souls either in the imme- 
diate present or in the future, other than my own, or of those 
acting in my behalf under my authority. 

“I make this call upon my people as the lawfully and 
canonically instituted priest of the parish, not inhibited therein, 
nor deprived thereof by any lawful and canonical authority. 
And I implore them, and if need be, require and charge them 
to bear steadfastly in mind that all ministrations and dis- 
charge other than my own are schismatical, and are an invasion 
and a robbery of the rights of the Church of England. Witness 
my hand this third day of December, being Advent Sunday, 
in the Year of Our Lord, 1876. 

“(Signed) ArrHuR Tootu, M.A.” 

On the next Sunday there were 700 people present at 
High Mass, the clergy and congregations of St. Alban’s, Hol- 
born, and St. Peter’s, London Docks, attending St. James’, 
Hatcham, to support it by a visible token of sympathy. In the 
New Year the riots broke out, arranged by the Protestant 
underworld. And here, both as regards the imprisonment that 
was soon to rob St. James’ of its confessor’s presence and the 
frightful scenes that took place Sunday by Sunday, when win- 
dows were smashed, worshipers assaulted, and the Mass was 
disturbed by blasphemous yelling, I prefer to record Father 
Tooth’ own words, 50 years after. 


E TOLD ME tthe story one day, after I had walked 
through a swirling mist to his orphanage for boys at Ot- 
ford, Kent. The mist made me think of the mist of the years 
which separated the old man from descendants, like myself, of 
his contemporaries. We are so different from them. They were 
austere, self-disciplined men of prayer, who studied, and visited, 
and built up famous parishes with divine patience. We, their 
children, have a lilt in our lives. They wept, but we laugh. They 
lamented over a Church that seemed to be dead bones, but 
we are a mighty army. They abstained, but we, perhaps more 
in the spirit of St. Francis, who called for a dish of almonds 
and whipped cream on his death-bed, enjoy modern luxuries 
—smoking, for instance. ‘““Will you smoke?” said Father 
‘Tooth to me, in his richly furnished study, hung with tapestries 
and pictures and relics collected from all over* the world. 
“Have one of mine.” I had one of his. It was dry with age. 
I should not have been surprised to know that he had bought 
the packet when he came out of Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 
While the ancient weed blazed up and crackled he told 
me the story. “I had a fine, united congregation at St. James’, 
Hatcham,” he said. “Sunday by Sunday I had to say Mass 
with booing and hooting for response. Hooligans were sent 
down by the Church Association to disturb us, and, if possible, 
break up the service. They were paid half a crown each, while 
boys got a shilling. They would keep their hats on throughout 
the service, and often there were fights between loyal members 
of the congregation and the toughs. Then a charge was 
brought against me, and I wouldn’t appear. They could find 
me nowhere, and thought I had slipped through their fingers.” 

His eyes twinkled and his mouth twitched. 

“T went to Maidstone,” he continued,” to await arrest, 
but nothing happened, so I came back to London, and there 
they took me. Horsemonger Lane Gaol doesn’t exist now, and 
what do you think they’ve done with its bricks?” I could not 
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think. “Built a church with them. But the jail was a shocking 
place for draughts.” The old man shivered in remembrance, 
and then merrily laughed. “I didn’t mind, and I always was 
obedient. I expected to be there for years, and I must say they 
treated me fairly well. The warders didn’t know what to 
make of me. I felt uncomfortable only when I exercised in 
the yard. There I was seen by the women, who used to wonder 
what the gay old dog in a clerical collar had been up to. They 
let me keep my clothes.” 

Through the windows I saw that the low-lying mist had 
cleared, and out in the sunny field there sounded the click of 
bat on ball, and the shouts of merry youngsters. 

“T have trained fourteen hundred boys,” he said, a little 
sadly. “They're all over the world. Some are doctors, some 
are clergy, some are lawyers. Some have been very bad boys. 
_..” He said that as if he loved them more dearly than the 
good ones. “Sometimes they write to me. Sometimes they 
come to me.” 

‘What happened when you came out of prison?” I queried. 

“One day,” he replied, ‘‘they told me to go, and, being 
always obedient, I went. I got back to Hatcham and found 
my church bolted and barred. I broke in by a window, and 
said Mass in the usual way, as it’s now said in thousands of 
churches, with Altar lights and vestments. But it could not 
go on for long, and the congregation was broken up. My 
opponents bought the advowson, and put their own man in.” 


E RETIRED with shattered health to a house at Wood- 

side, Croydon, where he began a noble work for orphans, 
and among inebriates and drug addicts. In 1924 he moved to 
Otford where he continued his work for boys in a fine estate 
of some eighty acres, and there he died. If so sunny a saint 
could be said to have a shadow over his life it was cast, during 
his later years, by the unsuccess of his efforts to give away his 
magnificent mansion and grounds, first to the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress, and then to the diocese of Southwark, to the 
S.P.G., and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, as a training 
center or rest house for clergy, and to see erected in Canterbury 
Cathedral a worthy memorial to Thomas a Becket, his favorite 
saint. He had offered £10,000, and a committee was prepared 
to find a like sum, but negotiations were protracted, and the 
chapter rejected the design by Mr. Comper. Fr. Tooth died, 
and the chance was lost. 

He left £33,000 to the two Sisters who had helped him 
to conduct the orphanage, which, I rejoice to say, is being 
carried on still, under the direction of Fr. Blofeld, formerly 
chaplain of the training ship Mercury. 

It was my privilege to become the friend of this old saint, 
in later years, and to take my choir boys year by year to his 
orphanage, where he would feed them with pies full of six- 
pences, and then send them out to play cricket. Every few 
moments during dinner, which we took on the lawn, he would 
come strolling out from the kitchen with a hot pie under his 
arm. He loved little children, and they loved him. There was 
an intangible bond between them—the link of childhood, nat- 
ural and supernatural. The year before he died my little slum 
choristers had been naughty, and I was obliged, with many 
apologies, to cancel their outing. It was the first year of the 
romance of St. Mary-of-the-Angels, written of in my Ten 
Years in a London Slum and We Do See Life. Small faults 
were large ones, therefore; and one did not feel that boys in 
a tiresome frame of mind should have a lovely treat. I have 
regretted, ever since, that we did not go. He wrote on a 

(Continued on next page) 
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Our Lord as Preacher: His Aim (Continued) 
V 


AST WEEK we took the Apostolic preaching, in its 
whole trend and emphasis, as proof that the new Gos- 
pel, as our Lord pressed it on His hearers, was centered 

in Himself. That is what the Apostles learned in their disciple- 
ship. What the Lord had, and has, to give, depended, and still 
depends, on personal contact with Himself. That is what they 
tell us. . 

This ought to be convincing. But we need not take it simply 
on the authority of the Apostles. We can do something to verify 
it for ourselves. Put aside the Book of Acts and the Epistles. 
Take the Gospels by themselves. Do they throw any light on 
our Lord’s training of the men who were to be His messengers ? 
on the method which He used, and the end He sought, in pre- 
paring them for their Apostolate? If so, we shall have new 
evidence, important even if indirect. 

Some writers have suggested that the best title for our 
Gospels is The Training of Twelve. Certainly this matter 
plays a great part in the Gospel narrative. Our Lord’s preach- 
ing to the multitudes appears as preliminary and incidental, 
characterizing only the first stages of His ministry. The calling 
of the Apostles marks a clear turning point. We read that, after 
a night in prayer, “He ordained twelve that they should be with 
Him.” Vhenceforth His thought and care were more and more 
concentrated on them. 

This change of emphasis comes to its climax in the story 
of the Passion. The shouts of the Palm Sunday throng, in 
an enthusiasm which was as meaningless as it was momentary, 
rings down the curtain, so to say, on our Lord’s public min- 
istry. [he succeeding scenes, as having chief significance, are 
given in great detail. In them He is alone with His Apostles. 
The crowds have gone. Only a small group is left. But what 
is most significant is the fact that the Twelve are now actors, 
not merely audience. They share the stage with Him. And 
what rivets our attention is His evident dependence upon them. 
It is not simply that He longs for their support and sympathy 
in His agonizing trial, but rather that, for all the future, He 
and His mission must now be put into their hands. Are they 
prepared for it? He has spared no pains. Patiently, lovingly, 
with inspired wisdom, He has been training them for what 
was coming. Now the hour is at hand which is to put them 
to the test. As they meet that test, so will His own ministry 
be judged, and His work measured, for all the time to come. ... 

Reading the Gospel story in this way, we realize, perhaps 
for the first time, how critically important it was for our Lord 
that His Apostles should understand Him, should really “have 
His mind.” We know what the sum and substance of their 
preaching actually was: “Jesus is Lord; come unto Him.” Was 
that really what He meant them to tell men in His Name? 
That is the crucial question. Once more the Gospel story will 
help us to the answer. 


oe 


WE HAVE all of us either gone forward or backward since a 
year ago. If forward, then we need to consolidate our gains; if 
backward, then our spiritual plight is evident. 


—Rev. Arthur W. Farnum. 
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CHURCHWOMEN TODAY 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


A Vital Suggestion to Study Class Leaders 
, ‘HERE IS MUCH cause for thought in the suggestions 


which were sent to me by a devoted Churchwoman 86 
years young. I have not the privilege of knowing her 
personally, but what she says impresses me as being very im- 
portant to mission study class leaders who would make their 
subject impressive and vital. It is important to know some- 
thing of the geography, history, and customs of the country 
under consideration; but it is more important that the actual 
work in specific centers be known by our Churchwomen, 
whether this work be done in Church, school, or hospital. 
This splendid woman tells us that she has been “vowed 
to missions” from the Auxiliary’s earliest days. She says: 


“T feel very strongly that our mission study classes spend 
too much time on the geography, history, and customs of the 
country we are asked to study so that very little time is left 
for the real study of the mission of the Church in these places. 
Not all of the women who attend study classes during Lent or 
at other seasons read the Spirit of Missions and THE Livinc 
CHURCH, so our class on missions is the only information on 
missions some Churchwomen have; should we not then try 
to give a clear, definite account of the work we are doing, 
beginning with our very first meeting? In case any member 
missed a session, a brief review of the last meeting’s subject 
might be given in the minutes or at a special time.” 


E. 8. MacL. 
A Diocesan Program 
HE DEPARTMENT of religious education of the 


Connecticut branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary presents 
through its chairman, Mrs. Thomas J. Shannon, a well worked 
out program for 1936-1937. A separate subject is advised for 
study at each of the bi-monthly meetings and valuable sugges- 
tions are made for each session: 


September and October. Subject: The Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the National Council. Suggestions: Have a program com- 
mittee in your parish auxiliary. Plan a definite program in the 
five fields—parish, community, diocese, nation, world. Study 
your annual report carefully. Have a missionary box exhibition 
for your parish when the box is completed. Prepare for the next 
triennial by study. 

November and December. Subject: The Church. Sugges- 
tions: Use the Forward Movement literature. Do your part 
in the Every Member Canvass. Prepare for any special meet- 
ings. 

January and February. Subject: Africa. Suggestions: Form 
a study class; a reading group. Have speakers from the field. 
Use movies and motion pictures. Make a scrap book of Africa. 
Enlist the whole parish in a festival. 

March and April. Subject: The American Negro. Sugges- 
tions: Study course. Book reviews. Tie up study with box work. 
Procure leaders from Negro churches for speakers. Current 
events. Negro poetry, spirituals. Study classes may give thank 
offerings by contributing toward the Woman’s Auxiliary schol- 
arship for the Bishop Tuttle Memorial School at Raleigh, 
ING.C: bg 

May and June. Subject: Personal Religion. Suggestions : 
Plan for more regular and devoted Bible reading. Study your 
Prayer Book. Plan quiet hours and days for intercession. Cor- 
porate Communion on Ascension Day with special intention 
for women’s work in the Church. 
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Prayers for Use at Election Time 


LET US PRAY for God's guidance in this election. 
V. In all thy ways acknowledge him; 


R. And he shall direct thy paths. 


LMIGHTY GOD, the Fountain of all wisdom: Guide 
and direct, we humbly beseech thee, the minds of all of 
us called at this time to elect fit persons to serve in the govern- 
ment of this nation and state; grant that in the exercise of our 
choice we may promote thy glory and the welfare of thy 
people; and to those who shall be elected give, we pray thee, 
the spirit of wisdom and true godliness. All this we beg for 
the sake of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 4 men. 
—A dapted from the Scottish Book of Common Prayer. 


LMIGHTY GOD, who hast given us this good land for 
our heritage; We humbly beseech thee that we may al- 
ways prove ourselves a people mindful of thy favour and 
glad to do thy will. Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning, and pure manners. Save us from violence, 
discord, and confusion; from pride and arrogancy, and from 
every evil way. Defend our liberties, and fashion into one 
united people the multitudes brought hither out of many kin- 
dreds and tongues. Endue with the spirit of wisdom those to 
whom in thy Name we entrust the authority of government, 
that there may be justice and peace at home, and that, through 
obedience to thy law, we may show forth thy praise among 
the nations of the earth. In the time of prosperity, fill our 
hearts with thankfulness, and in the day of trouble, suffer not 
our trust in thee to fail ; all which we ask through Jesus Christ 

our Lord. Amen. 

—From the American Book of Common Prayer. 


ETERNAL GOD, through whose mighty power our 
fathers won their liberties of old; Grant, we beseech 
thee, that we and all the peoples of this land may have grace 
to maintain these liberties in righteousness and peace; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
—Prayer Book, Collect for Independence Day. 


Arthur Tooth—as I Knew Him 
(Continued from page 496) 


postcard two words—‘‘Piteous Pies.” he head choir boy, very 
sorrowfully (for the discipline worked wonders), wrote an 
apology, and received a tender benediction. 

After his death, at the age of 91, a beautiful cricket bat 
was sent me by the Sisters. He had meant to give it to my 
boys, and it had stood in his study until he died. When St. 
Mary-of-the-Angels was dedicated by the Bishop of London 
it was presented to the chorister who had made the most prog- 
ress in “‘musick, manners, and vertu.” 

He had no place in the bosom of his Mother Church in 
his lifetime, but first place in the hearts of children. And one 
day, when the Anglican Communion has learned to recognize 
sainthood, we shall find in her Kalendar the following feast: 


“Arthur Tooth, Priest and Confessor” 
When they laid his body to rest, at St. James’, Elmers End, 
there was snow on the ground—a pall of purity. 


——- 


THE Goop CHURCHMAN will first try to reflect the mind of 
Christ and then he will take his chances on its being fashionable. 
—St. Andrew’s (Kansas City, Mo.) Weekly News. 


The Use of the Bible in Preaching 


Tue Use oF THE BiBLe IN Preacuine. By Carl 8. Patton. Wil- 
lett, Clark & Company. 1936. $2.00. 


F THE GREAT GAINS that have come to us through his- 
| torical understanding of the Bible are not to be sacrificed 

a revival of Biblical preaching is imperative. There are books 
galore on Biblical knowledge, but these the great mass of the laity 
simply will not read. To reach and help such persons is the task 
of the preacher, and the clergyman who neglects the opportunity 
is laying up infinite trouble for the future. In the past, no doubt, 
there was a lack of assistance for the busy parson in bridging the 
gulf that lay between historical exegesis and homiletic needs, but 
this lack is now being rapidly supplied; and among the relevant 
helps Dr. Patton’s book ranks high. Since the expository problems 
are greatest in the Old Testament, he limits himself largely to 
this field and shows how the preacher should attack his task. 
Some of the passages he selects are familiar, such as Jacob’s 
wrestling or David’s dancing, but the sermons that emerge from 
his treatment are utterly unlike traditional handling; they are 
derived from a drastic critical analysis that lays bare the ultimate 
ethical and religious elements, and these are then translated into 
modern terms. Sometimes he chooses sections that most preachers 
would sedulously avoid: the adventures of Micah and the Danites 
in Judges 18, for instance, would seem scarcely to appeal to 
modern congregations, but Dr. Patton demonstrates that much 
can be made of this Micah. Particularly interesting is his chapter 
on Ancient Religious Ideas, where he shows that these ideas have 
highly modern counterparts. And he has some extraordinarily 
acute things to say about Idolatry, pointing out that he has 
“recalled this forgotten chapter in religious history not for its 
own sake but because it illustrates what happens everywhere in 
the moral and spiritual world” (page 169). 

Sermons of this kind take some labor to prepare, if they are 
to be of any value. But they are the answer to the perpetual 
question that besets the parson, “What shall I preach about?” And 
they are also the answer to the question, “How can I teach my 
people something worth knowing?” Here Dr. Patton aptly re- 
marks: “I do not advocate this style of preaching as necessarily 
better than any other kind. I merely say that it is calculated to 
accomplish a certain educative purpose to a unique degree” (page 
264). 

An index of texts would be a most valuable addition; the 
volume has no index at all. Burton Scott Easton. 


——@—_—_ 


The Monastic Republic on Mount Athos 


THE Monks or Atuos. By R. M. Dawkins. Illustrated. George 
Allen and Unwin. Imported by Macmillan. 1936. $4.25. 


HE MONASTIC republic on Mount Athos is a survival 

in modern days of Byzantine Christianity as it was in the 
primitive ages of the Church. To make a visit there is to 
enter within an atmosphere not unlike that of the monks and 
hermits of the fourth century. Under the special protection of the 
Blessed Virgin from earliest times, as the monks firmly be- 
lieve, the monasteries of the peninsula escaped injury from the 
destructive forces let loose in 1914. One result of the Great War 
is that the dominion of the Greeks in their own monastic republic 
is no longer threatened by the Russians, who are now greatly 
reduced in numbers and in influence. The political sway of the 
Turks, dating from 1430, came to an end in 1912. The author 
states that the primary object of his book has been the gathering 
of a collection of the legends of Mount Athos; but to these he 
has added a historical background and some account of the life 
of the monks and the organization of the monasteries and her- 
mitages. He says he has no intention of giving further description 
of the natural beauties of the peninsula after a preliminary sketch 
of the topography in an early chapter, but he has an eye for 
scenery and a love of flowers that compel him to outline many a 
charming picture. He was well equipped for his purpose by his 
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previous training and experience in Greek history, literature, and 
archeology, and also by so fluent a mastery of the modern Greek 
tongue that he needed no interpreter. He apologizes for what he 
fears may be arid in his accounts. It is true that his style, as well 
as some of his material, appears a little monotonous, but the 
more carefully one reads the less does this seem to trouble the 
reader, and there finally emerges a definite impression of the 
atmosphere of an old-world life, with its simple faith and its 
saturation with the feeling of the presence of the unseen world, 
that perhaps could not have been so well obtained in any other 
way. 

Historically the range is from the building of the canal across 
the isthmus by Xerxes down to the modern dispute concerning the 
revised kalendar, which has been adopted by only one of the 20 
ruling monasteries. Woven into the narrative are conversations 
with odd characters, including some monks who have spent many 
years in the United States, and one who collects postage stamps. 
The author gives descriptions of services in the churches, but 
professes himself unequal to say much in detail concerning the 
liturgy; and he does not attempt to write of the inner life of the 
monks or hermits. He testifies to his belief in their sincerity and 
he has an obviously sympathetic attitude toward their Eastern 
mentality, in many ways quite alien to our way of thinking and 
expressing ourselves. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with the recounting 
of legends that are evidently incredible, with little attempt at the 
difficult task of making a critical selection or appraisal. On the 
whole, the author has produced a good supplement to earlier 
volumes by other travelers. He includes a bibliography of the 
works to which he has referred in the preparation of his volume. 


Motuer Mary Maupg, C.S.M. 
Se 
American Personalities 


Roots oF AmMerIcA. By Charles Morrow Wilson. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $3.00. 


HOSE who like to know their fellow men will find this 

“Travelogue of American Personalities” as it is described 
in its subtitle, highly entertaining and informing. It seeks to 
preserve the local types that are still to be found on the less 
traveled roads. Whether they will be with the next generation 
is a question suggested by a reading of the book. Not one of the 
characters will be found in Who's Who, but they will be recog- 
nized as substantial Americans who make up our rank and file. 
Surcharged with homely philosophy, it is an encouraging book. 
Here is just a sample: “Our author wound up one of his trips 
with a typical corn-belt farmer—who after a day’s work sat 
before a hearth fire and said: ‘When I sit and talk, I favor 
oil lamps. Electric lamps still strike me as sort of hard and cold. 
I guess that’s because I belong to a kerosene age. My grandpa 
old Bill Maddox, used to blow out the oil lamps and light up 
the candles. I reckon it’s only a difference in the times.’ ” 

Most of the illustrations are from the collections made by the 
Resettlement Administration. CLINTON RocERs Wooprurr. 


ss 
AND THEY SHALL SEE HIS FACE 
(In Memory of Our Blessed Dead) 
HESE see His face—with eyes no longer holden 


By the years, 


For God has wiped away both night and morrow 
And all tears! 


These see His face—and not as in a mirror 
Nor in part, 


But safe upon His breast they also know Him 
Heart to heart! 


Litta Vass SHEPHERD. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Thousands Attend 
Missionary Rally 


Overflow Meeting Overflows in 
Pennsylvania Demonstration to 
Encourage Christian Witness 


Music, which has accommodated most 

of the important gatherings of great 
size in this city since it was built, on 
Thursday, October 22d, housed what was 
probably the greatest demonstration for 
missions that has ever been held in the 
city. Every one of the 3,000 seats in the 
Academy was taken and thousands could 
not be accommodated. An overflow meet- 
ing at St. Mark’s Church, three squares 
away, had to turn hundreds away for 
lack of room. The speakers were Bishop 
Manning of New York and Bishop Rowe 
of Alaska. 

At 6 o'clock, preceding the meeting, 400 
clergy and lay representatives from the 
parishes of the diocese of Pennsylvania at- 
tended a dinner and reception to the visit- 
ing bishops in the parish house of Holy 
Trinity Church. From the dinner tables 
this group joined another large group of 
lay people waiting in Holy Trinity 
Church, where all joined in a preparation 
service. The total attendance was 500. At 
the close of this service a procession was 
formed and marched to the Academy of 
Music through the city’s streets, five 
squares away. 

In the procession were 600 men in- 
cluding cadets from the Valley Forge Mil- 
itary Academy and the Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary Academy carrying the processional 
Cross, the diocesan flag, and the “stars and 
stripes,” together with the bands from the 
two schools, the bishops, 150 vested clergy, 
and lay deputies to the diocesan convention 
and groups from many diocesan organiza- 
tions, totaling more than 200 laymen. 

The great stage of the Academy of 
Music was used to seat the clergy. The 
main section of the seats in the orchestra 
was reserved for the groups which at- 
tended the preparation service and formed 
the procession. The entire Academy was 
reserved for persons holding tickets issued 
through the clergy of the parishes. The 
Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, chairman of the 

(Continued on page 503) 


Pivtcsic which nas « old Academy of 


First Church Service in 
Knox County, Tex., Held 


SraMForD, TEx.—The congregation 
of St. Luke’s Church, Stamford, recent- 
ly accompanied Bishop Seaman on a 


pilgrimage to Munday, where the 
Bishop conducted the first services of 
the Episcopal Church ever held in Knox 
County. The trip of 75 miles was made 
in the rain. There was a dinner for the 
visitors and the local Churchmen. 


REV. DR. W. A. LAWRENCE 
Photo by Providence (R. I.) Journal 


Dean Bulgakov Speaks on 
_ Work of Russian Church 
| PortsmouTH, N. H.—The Very Rev. 
Sergius Bulgakov, Dean of the Russian 
Theological Seminary in Paris, addressed 
a joint meeting of the Catholic Club of 
| New England and the New Hampshire 
chapter of the Catholic Club at St. John’s 
Church, Portsmouth, on October 12th. He 
spoke particularly of the work of educat- 
ing 30 candidates for the priesthood each 
year, to ensure an educated priesthood for 
| churches:scattered throughout Europe. The 
| work is no longer possible in Russia, where, 
| he said, those ordained priests learn to 
conduct services but have little training in 
| theology or other intellectual education. 
On the following day the Dean ad- 
dressed a congregation in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Dover, on Christian unity; he also 
had a very interesting conference with the 
New Hampshire chapter Tuesday morn- 
ing, dealing largely with the condition of 
the Russian Church in Russia and among 
the refugees in Europe. 
——__ —@— —— 
New Organ for Pontiac Church 
Pontiac, Micu.—Representing “the 
fulfillment of the prayers and dreams of 
14 years,” according to the Rev. Bates G. 
Burt, rector of the parish, a new three- 
manual Frazee organ was dedicated in All 
Saints’ Church, Pontiac, on October 11th, 
with appropriate ceremonies. A surprise 
feature was the presentation by Alfred L. 
Smith, senior warden, to the Rev. Mr. 
Burt of a bronze plate to be affixed to the 
organ console, worded as follows: “To the 
glory of God and as a tribute to the Rev. 
Bates G. Burt, in recognition of his note- 


worthy contribution to the music of All 
Saints’ Church and this community.” 
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Elect Dr. Lawrence 
W. Mass. Diocesan 


Rhode Island Clergyman Chosen by 
Convention on Second Ballot; 
Son of Bishop Lawrence 


PRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Rev. Dr. 

William Appleton Lawrence, rector 

of Grace Church, Providence, R. I., 
was elected Bishop of Western Massachu- 
setts to succeed the late Rt. Rev. Thomas 
F. Davies at a special convention held at 
Christ Church Cathedral, Springfield, Oc- 
tober 21st. 

The election of the Rey. Dr. Lawrence 
was accomplished on the second ballot 
when he received a majority of both cler- 
ical and lay votes. The election was made 
from a field of seven nominees, including, 
besides Dr. Lawrence: 


_ The Rev. Edward C, M. Tower of Great Bar- 
rington; the Rev. Ralph H. Hayden of Pittsfield; 
the Rey. Arthur L. Kinsolving of Boston; the Rey. 
Harold E. Sawyer of Utica, N. Y.; the Rev. A. 
Vincent Bennett of Fitchburg; the Rev. William 
Smith of Worcester; and the Rey. John Crocker of 
Princeton, N. J., who withdrew his name before 
the balloting. 


The choice of Dr. Lawrence was made 
on a nomination from the floor by the 
Rey. Richard Greeley Preston of All 
Saints’ Church, Worcester, and seconded 
by Archdeacon Marshall E. Mott. His 
name was not mentioned by the special 
committee on nominations appointed at 
the last convention. 

The special committee on nominations 
handed in three names: the Rev. John 
Crocker, the Rey. Dr. Arthur Lee Kin- 
solving, and the Rev. Harold Everett 
Sawyer, rector, Grace Church, Utica. 

On the second ballot Dr. Lawrence re- 
ceived 35 of the 51 clerical votes cast and 
70 of the 113 lay votes. A motion by the 
Rev. Edgar D. Brown of Chicopee to make 
the election of Dr. Lawrence unanimous 
was passed, 

The Ven. Marshall E. Mott was chair- 
man of the convention, and the Rev. Alfred 
Snively was chairman of elections. 

The Rev. John Whiteman of Green- 
field, chairman of the finance committee, 
recommended that the Bishop’s salary be 
set at $8,000 with an appropriation of 


(Continued on next page) 


Election of Dr. Atwill 
to Episcopate Accepted 


St. PauLt, Minn.—The Rev. Dr. 
Douglas Atwill, elected to the bishopric 
of the missionary district of North Da- 


kota, has accepted the election subject 
to the consents of the standing commit- 
tees of the Church, it was announced 
here last week. 

Dr. Atwill is rector of St. Clement’s 
Memorial Church. 
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World Needs Faith, 
Archbishop States 


Canadian Primate Calls for Drive 
to Win Unchurched, at Missionary 
Mass Meeting 


HIcAco—The world needs faith to- 
&@ day as never before in order to 

meet the complex problems of the 
day and avoid a breakdown of the social 
order. That was the message which the 
Most Rev. Derwyn T. Owen, Archbishop 
of Toronto and Primate of All Canada, 
brought to a mass meeting of more than 
3,000 Churchmen and women at the Audi- 
torium Theater on October 18th. The 
meeting climaxed a week of sessions of 
the House of Bishops and Pan-American 
Conference of Anglican Bishops. 

Taking as his subject, Understanding, 
Archbishop Owen in the major address of 
his visit spoke of the unfortified boundary 
3,000 miles in length between the United 
States and Canada; this situation is rooted 
in mutual affection and understanding, he 
said, adding: “It is by conference that we 
grow to know each other.” 


PLEADS FOR UNDERSTANDING 


The Primate pled particularly for a 
better understanding of the Church and 
the present constituency of the Church. 


“Not quite outside the Church, on the 
very fringe, is a great mass of nominal 
Churchmen and women,” he said. “They have 
a certain regard for religion but remain out- 
side its mission and influence. We should seek 
to learn what they think of the Church and 
what we can do to bring them into a more 
vital relationship with religon. We have not 
been sufficiently anxious about these nominal 
Churchmen. We should spend our energies 
more definitely and aim our prayers toward 
a solution for this vast group.” 


At another point, Archbishop Owen as- 
serted: “We must catch a glimpse of the 
sorrow and need and suffering in the world 
today and then work for its alleviation.” 


“The essential purpose of the Church is to 
teach God,” he stated in conclusion. “When 
faith in God weakens, the Light fails. Such 
loss of faith is one of the great troubles with 
our age. Man needs God if he is to hold his 
sanity and integrity. Out of the confusion and 
uncertainty in our homes, in our nations, and 
in the world there comes to us today the sum- 
mons of Bethlehem and Calvary and only by 
recognizing the message which they give us 
can we find peace and security.” 


SPIRITUAL REVIVAL NEEDED 


The present civilization will collapse 
unless there is a definite revival of the 
spiritual life, declared Bishop Rowe of 
Alaska, at the mass meeting. He termed 
the mad rush of the present age as a symp- 
tom of the need for the spiritual; Chris- 
tianity has a program to meet the occa- 
sion; enthusiasm is the great need of 
Christians toward their Church. 

Bishop Stewart presided at the meet- 
ing and 500 men and boy choristers of the 
Chicago choirmasters association provided 
the musical setting. James: Millerd, pres- 
ident, directed the group. 
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W. Mass. Diocesan 
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$1,000 for traveling expenses. This was 
passed by the convention. 

Holy Communion was celebrated in the 
cathedral before the election by Dean 
Edrop, assisted by the Rev. John H. Nolan. 
Luncheon was served for the delegates at 
1 P.M. 

A committee to inform Dr. Lawrence 
of his election as Bishop of Western Mas- 
sachusetts was appointed by the chair. The 
committee consists of Dean Edrop, the Rev. 
Richard Greeley Preston, Judge Daven- 
port, and Archdeacon Marshall E. Mott. 

Adjourning at 2:30 p.m., the conven- 
tion was declared by several observers to 
have been marked by an excellent spirit. 
“The convention was run off by the pre- 
siding officer with decision, snap, and fair- 
ness, said one. 


WILLIAM APPLETON LAWRENCE 


Dr. Lawrence is the son of the Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence, for many years Bish- 
op of Massachusetts until his retirement 
in 1926. The late Rt. Rev. Charles Lewis 
Slattery, who succeeded Bishop Lawrence, 
was a brother-in-law of Dr. W. Appleton 
Lawrence and was formerly rector of 
Christ Church (now Christ Church Cath- 
edral), the see of the Bishop of Western 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Lawrence was born in Cambridge 
in 1889 while his father was Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School. He entered 
Harvard in the class of 1911 and com- 
pleted his course in three and a half years. 
He then entered Union Theological School 
in New York City and while there assisted 
at St. George’s and St. Bartholomew’s 
Churches. 

In 1912 he married Miss Hannah 
Wheelwright Cobb of Chestnut Hill and 
after a summer abroad they lived in Cam- 
bridge while Dr. Lawrence attended the 
Episcopal Theological School. In 1914 he 
was ordained deacon and in 1915 priest 
by Bishop Lawrence. For about a year 
he served as assistant at Grace Church, 
Lawrence, and in the fall of 1915 was 
called to be rector of St. Stephen’s Church 
in Lynn. In 1926 he became rector of 
Grace Church, Providence, succeeding the 
Very Rey. Philemon F. Sturges, now Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Boston. 

In Providence, Dr. Lawrence has been 
active in civic affairs and in the work of 
the diocese of Rhode Island. He has sev- 
eral times been delegate to General Con- 
vention and is a member of the standing 
committee of the diocese. He was elected 
Bishop Coadjutor of the diocese of Newark 
in 1932 but declined. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence have seven 


children. 


ae 
WPA Prepares Church History 
Newark, N. J. (NCJC)—Complete 


indexed records of every church in Essex 
county are being compiled by field workers 
of the WPA historical survey project in 
this state. 
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Mr. Kaneko Visits 
Michigan Parishes 


Japanese Brotherhood Secretary 
Addresses Colored Congregation 
in Detroit 


ETROIT— Tadao Kaneko, secretary of 
D the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in 
Japan, returned to the diocese of 
Michigan from October 17th to 23d, for 
a number of speaking engagements. On 
Sunday, the 18th, he spoke from the pulpit 
in St. John’s Church, Detroit, St. Mat- 
thew’s (Colored) parish, and St. Colum- 
ba’s, at the morning, afternoon, and evening 
services, respectively. On Monday morning 
he addressed a group of students at North- 
western High School, and that evening 
spoke to a city-wide group of boys and men 
of the Church at dinner in St. Paul’s Me- 
morial Church, Detroit. He was the after- 
dinner speaker at the weekly meeting of 
the Detroit Normal School in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Tuesday evening, and ad- 
dressed parish dinners in Grace Church, 
Port Huron, on Wednesday evening; St. 
Paul’s, Lansing, on Thursday evening; and 
St. Paul’s, Jackson, on Friday evening. 
Mr. Kaneko found his listeners eager 
for the message he brought from the 
Orient, and were particularly interested 
in what he said about the Forward Move- 
ment as carried on by the Japanese Broth- 
erhood. He stated that through the wider 
use and understanding of the principles of 
the Movement, it was hoped to make the 
Church more real to the people, and to 
arouse in them the feeling that the Church 
is their own and not a mission being car- 
ried to them through an outside agency. 
Allan L. Ramsay, diocesan director of 
boys’ work, was responsible for Mr. Kane- 
ko’s itinerary, and tried to find time for a 
little sight-seeing, including the air races 
at Selfridge Field, Detroit, and Henry 
Ford’s historical Greenfield Village. Mr. 
Kaneko’s Japanese costume was most in- 
teresting to his audiences, and he did not 
mind in the least explaining the various 
details of the “full-dress.” 


———o———_ 
Mark 50th Year of Chicago Parish 


Cuicaco—Christ Church, Woodlawn, 
has been the center of a series of events 
observing the 50th anniversary of the par- 
ish. The festivities started Sunday, Octo- 
ber 4th, with the presentation of a jubilee 
confirmation class to Bishop Stewart, a 
reception and dedication of several memo- 
rials. The celebration closed on the 11th. 

Clergy of the city were guests of the 
parish at luncheon on October 7th, and a 
golden jubilee dinner was given October 
8th, with several clergy who were reared 
in the parish as guests. These included the 
Very Rev. Victor Hoag, Dean of Christ 
Cathedral, Eau Claire, Wis.; Dr. Charles 
Herbert Young, Davenport, Iowa, former 
rector; the Rev. Norman B. Quigg, Streat- 
Oe, INL Present also was Joseph A. Rush- 
ton, Chicago investment banker and son 
of the founder and first rector of the 
parish, Dr. Joseph A. Rushton. 
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secretary Plan is 
Rejected by Synod 


Province of Midwest Votes Down 
Proposal of National Council; 
College Work Discussed 


ADISON, Wis.—Decision against ac- 

cepting the National Council’s pro- 

posal of a field secretary for each 
province, and strong emphasis of the work 
of the Church in colleges and universities 
teatured the meeting of the synod of the 
province of the Midwest, held here Octo- 
ber 20th to 22d. 

Although the delegates and _ visitors 
were roasted in the heat of “Tuesday, 
drenched in the heavy rain of Wednesday, 
and chilled by the sudden drop of tempera- 
ture on Thursday, their confidence in the 
future did not waver. Without a dissenting 
vote the synod increased its budget. 

The delegates took considerable time 
to discuss the need of some new legislation 
at the next General Convention relating 
to the office of the Presiding Bishop. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary held its ses- 
sions in Grace Church. In her address of 
welcome, Miss Margaret Goodwin, pres- 
ident of the Auxiliary of the diocese of 
Milwaukee, spoke of Nashotah and Racine 
as the two great places for Church pil- 
grimages in the diocese. Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews of the National Council spoke 
on Our Responsibility to the National 
Council and recommended the reading of 
a recent book by D. J. Fleming, Ethical 
Issues Confronting World Christians. In 
his address to the Auxiliary on the For- 
ward Movement, Bishop Hobson told the 
story of how the manuscript of the For- 
ward Movement on Proving Prayer was 
selected. Two manuscripts were submitted 
anonymously for consideration by the com- 
mission. One was written by a prominent 
Evangelical and the other by a Sister. The 
Evangelicals on the Forward Movement 
Commission all voted to accept the manu- 
script that had been written by the Sister 
and the Anglo-Catholics voted for the man- 
uscript written by the Evangelical. But as 
the Evangelicals outnumbered the Cath- 
olics on the Commission, the Sister’s manu- 
script was the one approved. 

The synod preacher was Bishop Hobson 
of Southern Ohio. In speaking of the For- 
ward Movement, Bishop Hobson said: 

“It is not a pietistic effort in which any 
individual seeks to serve just himself. We 
must bring members of the Church to a fuller 
knowledge of what part they play in the cor- 
porate life of the Church. And so we must 
teach what worship really means.” 

The main feature of the synod was the 
time given to what the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
Wedel called “the Church’s newest mis- 
sionary field,” namely, the college campus. 
All members of the synod and Auxiliary 
visited the Episcopal Church’s student 
center at the University of Wisconsin, St. 
Francis’ House, and also saw some movies 
there of college work in the province. The 
student chaplain at the University of Wis- 
consin, the Rev. Alden D. Kelley, who is 


also the provincial chairman of college 
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ARCHBISHOP HUTSON 


work, addressed the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
and the main speaker at the synod banquet 
was the Rev. Theodore Wedel, national 
secretary for college work. Dr. Wedel said: 


“We are back to the days of the Early 
Church, when the problem of Christology was 
seen to be central in Christian faith, for it 
is the problem of God. It is the problem of 
God, of accepting or rejecting a supernat- 
ural reality in life, which haunts the disillu- 
sioned intellectual world. It will accept, I 
think, either God or nothing. And the modern 
undergraduate is ready to listen to preaching 
about God. Perhaps he is merely willing to 
listen, but that is much. He can be made to 
respect the ‘foolishness of the Cross’ when 
he has only a sneer for the petty manicuring 
of morals. He may scoff at the piety of his 
Puritan forefathers. He does not scoff at the 
faith of a St. Francis.” 


With the exception of the president, 


| Bishop Gray of Northern Indiana, who 
| holds office until 1938, officers of the prov- 


ince were reélected. 


oe 


Editor Finds Clergymen 
Critical, Long-Winded 


CLEVELAND (NCJC)—Clergymen like 
to criticize but they are slow to give praise, 
declares O. M. Walton, religion editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, in an article 
which appears in the Bishop’s Letter, ofh- 
cial periodical of the diocese of Ohio. He 
discusses the publicity methods of those 
with whom he has come into contact. 


“Worst of all is the clergyman, speaker, 
or writer, who insists that his sermon or con- 
tribution, when requested for publication, be 
used exactly as he submits it. His ultimatum 
is an expression of a lack of confidence in the 
editors. His article, in all probability, will 
be too long. 

“Another serious indictment against the 
clergy and the Church from the editor’s point 
of view is that they have many critical things 
to say about articles which appear that they 
do not like and very little praise for those 
with which they agree. Editors, like other 
men, are more easily won than kicked into a 
new point of view. Like others who deserve 
to be friends, they should be cultivated.” 
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Archbishop Hutson 
Dies in Chicago 


Primate of West Indies Succumbs 
to Pneumonia Following Sessions 
of Pan-American Conference 


HICAGO—The Most Rev. Dr. Ed- 

ward Hutson, Archbishop of the 

West Indies, died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago, October 22d. The Episco- 
palian chaplain, the Rev. William Turton 
Travis, was with him when he died. His 
death came from pneumonia, complicated 
by angina pectoris. 

The Archbishop, though not a rugged 
figure, seemed in excellent health throug- 
out the Pan-American Conference of Angli- 
can Bishops meeting the preceeding week 
in Evanston, although he laughingly com- 
plained from time to time about feeling 
the cold of our autumnal days. He was 
one of the speakers at the Church Club 
dinner on the 15th. He presided at the 
fourth conference on the 16th and took 
part in the discussion on The Western 
Hemisphere and Missions. On Saturday 
morning he presided again, and shared in 
the Summation of the Conference Discus- 
sions. On the 18th Bishop Stewart of Chi- 
cago drove him and Archbishop Owen to 
Chicago where they broadcast their mes- 
sage to the Church. Later he accompanied 
Bishop Stewart to St. Luke’s, Evanston, 
where the Archbishop pontificated in cope 
and mitre at the Solemn Eucharist of the 
patronal festival of St. Luke’s ProCathe- 
dral. That afternoon he shared in the 
missionary mass meeting at the Auditori- 
um, Chicago. 

Two days later he planned to leave 
with the Bishop of British Honduras and 
the Bishop-designate of the Windward 
Islands. But on Monday, October 19th, 
after luncheon with his hostess and brother 
bishops of the West Indies at the Black- 
stone Hotel he complained of a severe 
pain in the side. His hostess, Mrs. Frank 
Hixson of Lake Forest, drove him at once 
to St. Luke’s Hospital where it was dis- 
covered that he had a temperature of 104. 
Doctors and nurses immediately took 
charge. Tuesday morning pneumonia devel- 
oped. By Tuesday afternoon his condition 
was critical and Bishop Stewart was sum- 
moned from the provincial synod in Mad- 
ison, Wis. The hospital chaplain, Fr. 
Travis, rector of Grace Church, who was 
in constant attendance, heard the aged prel- 
ate’s confession, anointed him and gave 
him his Communion. Immediately an im- 
provement in pulse and temperature was 
recorded and by the time Bishop Stewart 
arrived from Madison, His Grace was able 
to talk hopefully of his recovery and to 
share in prayers. 

Meanwhile the approaching synod of 
the West Indies and the consecration of 
the Bishop of the Windward Islands neces- 
itated the departure of Bishop Dunn and 
Archdeacon Tonks, who reluctantly and 
regretfully set out on Tuesday bearing with 
them the Archbishop’s instructions and 
designation of the Bishop of British Hon- 


(Continued on page, 506) 
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CMH, Fr. Pepper Consent to Council 
Appointment as Social Service Head 


Church Mission of Help Council 
Stipulates That Combined Office 
Shall Be Temporary 


EW YoRK—The board of directors of 
Nee national council of the !hurch 

Mission of Help, meeting ca Mon- 
day, October 19th, at the national head- 
quarters of CMH, voted unanimously to 
give consent to the acceptance by the Rev. 
Almon R. Pepper, executive secretary of 
CMH, of the appointment offered him by 
the National Council of the Church as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Department of 
Christian Social Service of the National 
Council. 

The resolution of censent provided (1) 
that such appointment shall not extend be- 
yond the close of the General Convention 
of 1937; (2) that the appointment shall 
leave him free to devote at least half of his 
time to National Council Church Mission 
of Help; (3) that the financial arrange- 
ments be such that this organization can 
engage a competent assistant without addi- 
tion to CMH expenses; (4) that the duties 
of such new appointment shall be specified 
in writing as definitely as possible. 

The directors agreed that care should 
be taken to keep distinct the separate iden- 
tity of the national council of Church Mis- 
sion of Help and that separate offices 
should be maintained. It was agreed also 
that the appointment is an emergency 
measure, made necessary by the fact that 
the Department of Christian Social Serv- 
ice must not any longer be left without a 
head, and by the fact that Fr. Pepper is 


CINQUE CENTO CRUCIFIX 


This handsome 16th century Italian crucifix was 
recently given to St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity parish, 
New York, by Edward W. C. Arnold in memory 
of his aunt, Caroline Arnold Field. St. Paul’s is 
observing its centennial the last week in October. 


CMH Executive Secretary Accepts 
on Part-Time Basis; Did Notable 
Work in Ohio 


New YorkK—The Rev. Almon A. Pep- 
per has accepted the National Council’s 
appointment as executive secretary of the 
department of Christian social service on 
a part-time basis by arrangement with the 
Church Mission of Help, as suggested in 
the Council’s action at its September 
meeting. On the basis of this action, Fr. 
Pepper will serve as executive secretary 
of the Church Mission of Help, and also 
as executive secretary of the department of 
Christian social service. This joint rela- 
tionship is to continue until the next gen- 
eral Convention which is to meet in Cin- 
cinnati in October, 1937. 

In 1930 Fr. Pepper was appointed exec- 
utive secretary of the Ohio diocesan social 
service department and did a notable piece 
of work in that capacity. In 1932 he was 
appointed Canon of ‘Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, and from 1932 to 1935 he was 
rector of Grace Church, South Cleveland. 
He became executive secretary of the 


Church Mission of Help in January, 1936. 


the only candidate considered by the Na- 
tional Council of the Church. 

The point was stressed, however, that, 
though both CMH and the Department of 
Christian Social Service require the full- 
time service of an executive secretary each, 
yet their work is so closely related in many 
of its aspects that one executive secretary 
can actually do the work of both organiza- 
tions, for a limited period. Furthermore, 
both will gain by the increased understand- 
ing and enlarged scope for codperation in 
the future. 

Members of the board of directors present at 
the meeting were: Mrs. John M. Glenn, president; 
Mrs. Theodore W. Case, Mrs. Kendall Emerson, 
Miss Mary E. Johnston, Mrs. Frederic Pease, Mrs. 
Harrington Putnam, the Rev. Dr. Frank Gavin, 
the Rev. Frederick B. Halsey, the Rev. Dr. Alex- 


ander C. Zabriskie, the Rev. James L. Whitcomb, 
and Burton H. White. 


—_@e——_- 
Dr. Wieland Declines Appointment 


Cuicaco—After conference here with 
Bishop Cook of Delaware, president of 
the National Council, the Rev. Dr. George 
A. Wieland announced his decision to de- 
cline his appointment as executive secretary 
of the Council’s Field Department. Dr. 
Wieland was chosen to fill the post, made 
vacant by Dr. Reinheimer’s advancement 
to the episcopate at the Council meeting 
last month. 
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Restore Historic Church 


Bunker Hitt, W. Va—Old Christ 
Church, on the edge of Bunker Hill in 
the Shenandoah valley, will be restored to 
usefulness within the year through the ef- 
forts of the eastern convocation of the 
diocese of West Virginia. The church’s 
history dates back to 1740. 
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Bishop Ingley Sends Out 
“Prayer for the Times’’; 
Seeks Wisdom in Voting 


DENVER—Bishop Ingley, coadjutor of 
Colorado, has sent out the following Prayer 
for the Times, with a particular view to 
the coming presidential election, for use 
in the diocese of Colorado and elsewhere: 


“Almighty God, in whose hand are the 
nations of the earth, we beseech Thee gra- 
ciously to behold the people of this land who 
turn to Thee for help and succor. 

“Direct us as we exercise the gift of 
suffrage, that by Thy inspiration and guid- 
ance we may perform Thy gracious will. 
Endue with the spirit of wisdom those to 
whom we entrust the authority of govern- 
ment, that they may cooperate with Thee and 
Thy purposes. 

“Give us a hearty repentance for past 
failures, and tender compassion for human 
suffering. Make us so mindful of our duty 
toward others, that the poor may give thanks 
unto Thee, and that the faith of the weary 
and heavy laden may not fail. 

“Make truth and justice, mercy and peace, 
to flourish in our land, that Thy Kingdom 
may come and Thy will be done, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen,” 


——_@—_——_ 


United Church of Canada to 
Ordain First Woman Minister 


Toronto (NCJC)—Miss Lydia 
Gruchy, B.A., B.D., will be ordained into 
the ministry of the United Church of 
Canada on November 4th at St. Andrew’s 
United Church, Moose Jaw, where she is 
at the present time serving as assistant 
minister. 

_ Miss Gruchy is Canada’s first woman 
minister, but she will be followed shortly 
by others in this new field of endeavor for 
women of the United Church. There are 
at the present time six women registered 
in the theological course at Emmanuel 
College. 

The Church of England in Canada is. 
not affiliated with the United Church. 
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Mark Grand Rapids 
Parish’s Centenary 


Western Michigan Diocesan Says 
Church Has Been Center of Zeal 
for Missions 


[See cover picture | 


RAND Rapips, Micu.—A series of 
(yee to celebrate the centennial 

of St. Mark’s parish, the Rev. H. 
Ralph Higgins, rector, has been carried on 
through the month of October and will 
continue until November 22d. The Very 
Rev. Frederick Cary Grant, Dean of Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary and a 
former curate of St. Mark’s, delivered at 
a service of Morning Prayer on October 
25th the closing address in a series by 
distinguished speakers from outside the 
parish. 

Other speakers were Bishop McCor- 
mick of Western Michigan, Bishop Dallas 
of New Hampshire, Bishop Rogers of 
Ohio, and the Rey. Dr. Duncan Browne 
of Chicago. 

In an address at the beginning of the 
festivities last month, Bishop Whittemore, 
coadjutor of Western Michigan, stressed 
the value of the parish not only to the 
community but to the Church as a whole. 


“St. Mark’s,” he declared, “has during all 
these years been a great center of missionary 
zeal, supporting the Church throwghout the 
diocese and the general Church with a gen- 
erosity which has made it one of the great 
sources of the progress of the diocese and a 
powerful support to general missions... . 
The parish through all these years has been 
one of the fountain springs of community life 
and stability.” 


The Bishop declared that St. Mark’s 
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would not have existed for 100 years unless 
it were meeting a vital human need. 

On October 6th, the exact date of the 
centennial, a centennial stone was set at 
the base of the north tower of the church 
in which a copper box was placed contain- 
ing the history of the parish, the centennial 
program, a list of donors to the centennial 
fund, and current local newspapers. A fes- 
tival celebration in the church, at which the 
rector preached, and a banquet in the eve- 
ning further signalized the day. 

<a 


W. Va. Paper Resumes Publication 

Point Preasant, W. Va—The 
Church News of the diocese of West Vir- 
ginia has been revived after a 10 year 
lapse in publication and made its first ap- 
pearance in September with a 12-page issue. 
Bishop Gravatt is editor-in-chief and the 
Rev. F. T. Cady, Point Pleasant, is man- 
aging editor. The paper is published month- 
ly at Point Pleasant. 


Thousands Attend 


Missionary Rally 
Continued from page 499 ——— 


missionary research. committee of the dio- 
cese, opened the mass meeting and intro- 
duced Bishop Taitt of Pennsylvania. 

The great notes sounded throughout 
this public demonstration were encourage- 
ment to the missionaries of the world and 
witness to the faith in the Christian gos- 
pel. It was done in the spirit of a continua- 
tion of the great missionary interest 
aroused in the diocese some months before. 
“Christ for the World” has been the 
motto and goal which the field department 
of the diocese has been holding before the 
Church in these parts since the crisis of 
one year ago, endeavoring to arouse every- 
one to a sense of Christian stewardship. 


Wide World Photo. 


AT THE PENNSYLVANIA MISSIONARY RALLY 


Clergymen of the diocese 


are shown at the meeting in the Academy of Music. The uniformed 


cadets are members of the Valley Forge Military Academy band. 
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ALMS BAGS 


A delightful opportunity to get back 
to one of the most practical and tradi- 
tional bits of church equipment. These 
bags are made large enough to take 
care of church subscription envelopes, 


are heavily lined, so that there is none 
of the distracting sound of coins 
chinking, then too, the widow’s mite 
can be deposited in it without em- 
barrassment, and “no change can be 
made” by those who are so tempted. 
It is much more practical to pass from 
person to person in the pew. The 
price is $10.00 per pair. The bag is 
made of heavy dark blue velour, pad 
lined. The color of the velour, how- 
ever, can be furnished in other har- 
monious shades to order. 


AMMIDON and COMPANY 


31 South Frederick Street Baltimore, Maryland 


MOWBRAYS 


28 MARGARET STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


COMMUNION VESSELS 
CHURCH AND ALTAR 
ORNAMENTS 


Amertean Distributors 
J. M. HALL, Inc.: 174 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Gorham Packets of Religious 
Christmas Cards 


Packet A - 12 Cards carefully selected $1.00 
Packet B - 12 Cards carefully selected .50 
POSTAGE EXTRA 
Christmas Cards that are really suitable for 
the season, depicting the Holy Festival. 
Send for illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 

EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 


18 West 45th Street New York 
Established 1900 Vanderbilt 3-7563 


Eighteen Cardinal Virtues of a 
Salesman Combined into One Word 


PEP Practical hints to those 


who wish to make the most 
By Arthur C. of their abilities and con- 
Hewitson tacts. Each point made by 
50c the author is of vital im- 

Plus Postage portance in any calling. 


ARTHUR C. HEWITSON 
12 West 90th Street, New York City 


€ VESTMENTS 
SSUITS sassoxess $40 


| CASSOCKS - SURPLICES - STOLES 


mw Vestment Makers Since 1837 
TOX SONS & VINING- INC. 


N33 EAST: 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NWN..- 
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Icon Presented to 
New York Cathedral 


Archbishop Athenagoras, Bishop 
Manning View Gift as Symbol of 
Friendship Between Churches 


By ExvizaBeETH _McCrACKEN 


Ew YorK—The beautiful icon 
IN rsores by the monks of Mount 

Athos for the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine at the request of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
was presented by Archbishop Athenagoras 
to Bishop Manning at a great service held 
in the cathedral, October 21st. 

There was a large attendance both of 
members of the Episcopal Church and the 
Greek Orthodox Church. The consuls of 
Greece and Rumania were present, with 
other diplomats. Archbishop Athenagoras, 
attended by many of his clergy, all in 
gorgeous cloth-of-gold and cloth-of-silver 
vestments banded with multi-colored bro- 
cade and embroidery, marched in the pro- 
cession. Bishop Manning, wearing his con- 
vocation robes of scarlet, was attended by 
Bishop Gilbert, Dean Gates, many of his 
clergy, and the students of the General 
Theological Seminary, in academic dress. 
The procession was led by the crucifer of 
the cathedral and the choir. Archbishop 
Athenagoras’ choir had places in the choir 
gallery. 

The icon, which represents St. John 
the Divine, was borne in the procession to 
the choir and there placed on an easel. 
Nearby was a stand holding the rock from 
Mars Hill sent to the cathedral in 1934 
by Archbishop Chrysostom of Athens. The 
painting of St. Paul preaching to the 
Athenians, sent with the icon but as a 
personal gift to Bishop Manning from 
Archbishop Chrysostom, was not on view. 

Dean Gates read the First Lesson; the 
Second Lesson, taken from the Revelation 
of St. John, was read by Archbishop Athen- 
agoras’ vicar, in Greek and then in Eng- 
lish. The Greek choir sang in Greek two 
specially prepared hymns, one to the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch and one to Bishop Man- 
ning. At the end of the service, Archbishop 
Athenagoras pronounced a benediction in 
Greek and Bishop Manning pronounced 
the benediction in English. 

The icon was presented immediately 
after the two Greek hymns, Archbishop 
Athenagoras with his vicar and other clergy 


Surplices, Cassocks 
ETC. 
For the Clergy and Choir 


Altar Linens, Embroideries, 
Materials by the yard, Tailoring 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


392 Fifth Ave., New York 
(at 36thSt.) 
ECRE. 
GST wm Shrine Monte RE 


Outings and vacations for Church people from Lent to Advent. 
Retreats and conferences as arranged. High in Alleghanies 100 
miles west of Washington. Central in Third Province by motor, 
bus or train. Grounds of rare beauty, with many recreations. 
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LEADERS AT THE PRESENTATION OF THE ICON Y 
Bishop Manning is on the left in the foreground, and Archbishop Athenagoras on the right. 


standing on one side of it; Bishop Man- 
ning, Bishop Gilbert, and Dean Gates on 
the other. The vicar, from the lectern, read 
the document, in Greek, issued as Protocol 
No. 985 by the Holy Synod of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, and sent by the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch to Archbishop Athen- 
agoras. A translation also was read. It 
said: 


“The holy icon of the Holy Apostle, which, 
as Your Eminence knows, had been long ago 
ordered by the late Patriarch Photios to be 
made by artists of the Holy Mount Athos, 
for the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, with the expressed desire that this 
icon be offered and deposited in the said 
church as a brotherly gift of our Church to 
the Episcopal Church, came, unfortunately, 
to our hands only recently. For this reason, 
we are late in sending it, in a separate case, 
to Your Eminence. We are also enclosing 
herewith our letter addressed to His Grace 
the Bishop of New York, Monseigneur 
William T. Manning. 

“We request Your Eminence to take this 
icon and present it to His Grace, together 
with our letter, and also express to him 
verbally our fraternal greetings and wishes.” 


The vicar then handed this letter and 
its enclosure to Archbishop Athenagoras, 
who presented them to Bishop Manning 
with an address, saying in part: 


“This icon is not merely a gift. It comes 
from the age-long Ecumenical Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, the religious center of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. It has been sent 
by the supreme head of the Orthodox Church, 
who continues the great traditions of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchs, who had as their mis- 
sion the spreading and consolidation of the 
Christian Faith. It was made in the Holy 
Mount Athos, which is the cradle of the un- 
broken traditions of Orthodoxy. It is pre- 
sented in the midst of this official and holy 
gathering, to the Episcopal Church, so much 
loved and respected by all the Churches of 
the East. Therefore, this offering is a symbol 


of the good relations among the two Churches. 
These relations are taking, in the last years, 
a more concrete form. 

“T am,happy to be the messenger of this 
desire of the Eastern Orthodox Church by 
presenting such a significant offering to Your 
Eminence, who is one of the strongest heralds 
of rapprochement and _ reunion of the 
Churches, by the strength of love and by 
the bond of faith.” 


Bishop Manning, receiving the icon, 
and accepting also the personal gift of the 
Archbishop of Athens, said in part: 


“The Ecumenical Patriarch has indeed 
honored us by sending us this gift, and we 
ask you to assure His Holiness of our great 
happiness in receiving it because of our es- 
teem and reverence for the Patriarch him- 
self and for his holy office as head of the 


| Eastern Orthodox Communion, and because 


we see in this gift a symbol of the deep and 
brotherly fellowship between the historic 
Catholic Churches of the East and the Angli- 
can Communion of which our own Church 
is a part. We see in this gracious and loving 
act on the part of His Holiness a symbol of the 
spirit which exists between the Eastern and 
the Anglican Churches and which we trust is 
even now drawing us into full communion 
and fellowship at the Altar of Christ our 
Lord. Such a token of fellowship and 
common faith between the Churches of East 
and West is of international significance and 
sounds the note of Christian hope in this time 
of world confusion and uncertainty. We give 
thanks for the close fellowship which exists 
between the Eastern Churches and the Angli- 
can communion and we pray that through the 
grace and power of Christ the spirit of unity 
and fellowship may speedily prevail among 
Christians of all names in all the world, 
that fear and hate may be thus banished 
from the earth and brotherhood may reign 
among all mankind.” 


At the conclusion of Bishop Manning’s 
address, he and Archbishop Athenagoras 
gave and received the kiss of peace. 
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21 Matriculate at 
Theological School 


Ceremonies Begin with Three Hour 
Meditation Service for School; 
Speakers Stress Intellect 


AMBRIDGE, Mass.—The matricula- 
© tion of 21 new students at the 
Episcopal Theological School here 
October 19th was the occasion of a gather- 
ing of celebrities and a genuine spiritual 
experience for those most vitally involved. 
Dr. Norman B. Nash of the school 
faculty conducted for the whole school a 
three hour service of meditation in the 
morning. Canon Trowbrige of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston, was the preacher at the 
5 o'clock service of matriculation. He par- 
ticularly emphasized, in his advice for min- 
isterial preparation, the abiding necessity 
for each man to realize that he was pre- 
paring himself to be one through whom 
the majority of his future parishioners 
would get their idea of Jesus Christ. Dr. 
William H. P. Hatch commended and 
strongly commented upon Canon Trow- 
bridge’s admonition, later in the evening. 
As senior member of the faculty, Dr. 
Hatch’s impassioned plea was received 
with an ovation. 

In the absence of the Very Rev. Henry 
B. Washburn, Dean, Dr. J. Thayer Addi- 
son, acting dean, presided as toastmaster. 
Dr. Addison announced to the school that 
within the last three days, at Chicago, two 
of its former students had been elected 
bishops. Messages of congratulation were 
sent to the Rev. Douglas H. Atwill, ’07, 
Bishop-elect of North Dakota, and to the 
Very Rev. Harry Beal, ’11, Bishop-elect 
of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Among the trustees and distinguished 
guests at the dinner Prof. E. A. Whitney of 
Harvard University spoke with great clar- 
ity and earnestness on the cleavage in the 
legal background of the present political 
and social world dilemma, with which the 
modern Churchman is faced. Professor 
Whitney scored the “hands off” policy, 
sometimes rife in religious circles, in the 
welter of modern totalitarian secularism. 

Perhaps the most affecting speech of 
the evening was that made by Prof. James 
Buell Munn of the English faculty in Har- 
vard University. Prof. Munn, not a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, expressed 
the poignant need, in this generation, for 
the forces of the Spirit “to rend the veil 
which shrouds the modern mind.” He re- 
ferred particularly to the educated mind. 

Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts, as 
final speaker, delivered a near-ultimatum 
to the student body. He said, in effect, that 
unless the present generation of students 
did avail themselves to the utmost of the 
intellectual preparation for their ministry, 
they could hope for nothing but disaster; 
that the vital need of the modern Church 
was for a teaching ministry, one equally 
able with the lay world, to understand the 
issues that imperiled civilization. 

Among the trustees present were Judge 
A. N. Hand of New York and J. F. Woods 
of Boston. The Rev. P. E. Osgood of 


| James 


| neth Conant 
| the speakers’ table. 
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Church Life Insurance 
Company Reports Gains 


New YorK—In his latest report to 
the directors, William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, president of the Church Life In- 
surance Corporation, reports gains in 
the issuance of life insurance and an- 
nuities for the first nine months of this 
year as against the corresponding period 
in 1935. New annuity contracts issued 
from January Ist through September 
30th show an increase of 33%. First 
year annuity premiums show a gain of 
46%. Ordinary life insurance written 
over the same period shows an increase 
of 2.10%. 

The Church Life Insurance Cor- 
poration is a subsidiary of the Church 
Pension Fund. 


Emmanuel Church, Boston, and Prof. Ken- 
of Harvard were also at 


the 


Students who matriculated at 
Episcopal Theological School were: 


Arthur Clinton Barnhart, Albion Pearson Bev- 
erage, Jerry Echols Carpenter, William James 
Chase, David Rea Cochran, Robert Lewis Curry, 
Boyd Davis, William Chadwick Garner, 
Charles Goodwin, Charles Stephen Hackett, Charles 
Havens, Jr., John Brooks Hawkins, Alanson Hig- 
bee, William Hamilton Jeffrys, George Edward 
Keith, Richard Eldredge Lyman, Jr., Donald Wil- 


| liamson Mayberry, Dietrich Felix Eberhard Raset- 


zki, Henry Dart Reck, John Jacob Weaver. 
a> ae 

New York Deaconess School Opens 

New YorkK—The New York Training 
School for Deaconesses opened on October 
7th with 22 students. Graduates doing 
Church work and several deaconesses liv- 
ing in the house bring the number of the 
family to 32. The faculty is the same as 
last year with one exception: the Rev. W. 
Norman Pittenger of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary will teach the courses in 
the New Testament. 
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Hold Six Schools 
in Massachusetts 


Training for Leadership Stressed 
by Diocesan Religious Education 
Department in Fall Program 


ostoN—Training for Christian lead- 
B ership has major place in autumn 

activities of the diocese of Massachu- 
setts. Six schools in Boston, Lawrence, 
Salem, Quincy, Taunton, and Fall River 
offer wide choice of courses. 

The Boston school in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul began on October Ist 
and continues through eight successive 
Thursday evenings; it has the most com- 
prehensive program, including inspirational 
courses for deepening the religious life; 
educational ones; and practical courses of 
program building and leadership, in all its 
phases, with children, boys and girls. The 
series of lectures on family relations, for 
married men and women only, preferably 
those with children, is of a type that expe- 
rience has proved valuable. These six 
schools are conducted under the auspices 
of the diocesan department of religious 
education. 

The Cambridge lectures, so called from 
the leadership given to them by members 
of the Cambridge Theological School fac- 
ulty and the fact that the metropolitan 
course is held in that school, will be held 
in November at four centers: St. Anne’s 
Church, Lowell; St. Stephen’s Church, 
Lynn; Grace Church, New Bedford; and 
the Theological School in Cambridge. One 
course, Pastoral Care, conducted by Bishop 
Sherrill, is for the clergy; the other courses 
are for laymen and women. Sponsored by 
the department of religious education, these 
lectures each end with a short service of 
meditation. 


Altar Appointments and 
Communion Services by 
Gorham are individual in 
design and workmanship. 
Catalogs and special de- 
signs in Gold, Silver, Bronze 
or Brass on request. 
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Mrs. H. B. Jacobs 
Dies at Newport 


Leading Anglo-Catholic Woman 
Was One of Most Generous 
Givers to Work of Church 


Ewport, R. I.—Mrs. Mary Frick 
Jacobs, wife of Dr. Henry Barton 
Jacobs of Baltimore, Md., and 
Newport, and one of the leading Anglo- 
Catholic lay women of the Church, died 
here October 20th. She was more than 80 
years old. Shortly before her death she 
received the last sacraments of the Church. 

Mrs. Jacobs has for nearly 50 years 
been, in an inconspicuous and always un- 
advertised way, one of the most generous 
benefactors of the work of the Episcopal 
Church. Not content generously to support 
the Church of Grace and St. Peter in Bal- 
timore, and the diocese of Maryland, she 
educated men for the ministry, was under- 
writer of scores of projects of the theo- 
logical research and publication, supported 
in trouble and sickness a large number of 
priests and Church workers, and contrib- 
uted hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
missionary enterprises. She was for a num- 
ber of years a large supporter of St. 
Stephen’s College, up to the time that col- 
lege abandoned its Church connection and 
changed its name. 

To the city of Baltimore she was also 
extraordinarily generous. In addition to her 
other charities there she has entirely sup- 
ported, for 50 years, the clinic of the chil- 
dren’s hospital; and two years ago she 
gave to the city her collection of pictures 
and objects of art, valued at $2,500,000. 

Her first husband was Robert Garrett, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, after whose death, and some years 
of widowhood, she was married to Dr. 
Jacobs in 1902. She had no children. 

Mrs. Jacobs was brought up as an 
Evangelical Churchwoman; but by virtue 
of study and travel she came conscien- 
tiously and enthusiastically to hold the 
Anglo-Catholic position; and she has been 
a practising Catholic for many years. She 
has been an invalid during the last five 
years; but, of singular clarity of mind, 
she directed her large and complicated 
estate to the end, devoting especial and 
personal attention to her benefactions. Al- 
ways urbane and delightful socially, and at 
one time one of the leaders of American 
society, she lived an inner life of austere 
and regular beauty. Those who knew her 
all admired her efficiency, generosity, and 
charm. Those who knew her more inti- 
mately loved her as a woman of humble 
and God-aspiring sanctity, with a singular 
nearness to our Blessed Lord. 

Her body was buried from Grace and 
St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, on October 
24th. The requiem High Mass was sung by 
the Rev. J. Reginald Mallett, rector, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Gordon Mallett, rector 
of the Church of the Resurrection, New 
York City, as deacon; the Rev. Bernard 
Garlick, rector of St. Alban’s, Centerdale, 
as subdeacon; and the Rev. Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, Canon of Providence. 
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Retreats at St. Barnabas’ House 


Nortu East, Pa.—St. Barnabas’ 
Brotherhood was host to a series of three 
retreats held under the auspices of the 
diocese of Western New York at St. 
Barnabas’ House by the Lake, North East. 
These retreats, from October 4th to 11th, 
were attended by some 22 priests and four 
laymen, and were conducted by the Rev. 
Fr. Whittemore, superior of the Order of 
the Holy Cross. 


Archbishop Hutson 
Dies in Chicago 
Continued from page 501 ——— 


duras as consecrator of the Bishop of the 
Windward Islands. 

High hopes were entertained for His 
Grace’s recovery, but his heart (he was a 
sufferer from angina pectoris) gave out 
and he died quietly on Thursday morning. 

The Bishop of Chicago immediately 
took charge and completed arrangements 
for the shipment of the body to Boston, 
designating the Rev. E. S. White, rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, to 
accompany it there, where it was under- 
stood that Mrs. Hutson would arrive from 
Antigua. 

A Requiem Eucharist was held in the 
ProCathedral, Evanston, on October 23d, 
attended by large numbers of diocesan 
clergy and laity. 


BISHOP STEWART’S TRIBUTE 


The Bishop of Chicago sent to THE 
Livinc CHurcH the following tribute to 
Dr. Hutson: 


“His Grace was a Christian character of 
rare beauty, whose genuine piety was accom- 
panied by a rare sense of humor and marked 
by a childlike humility and simplicity. He 
made a profound impression upon everyone 
he met and captured the hearts of hundreds 
of people after the Church Club dinner by 
his apt stories and twinkling good humor. 

“To the Pan-American Conference he not 
only contributed a constant faithful atten- 
dance upon its sessions and a modest but 
valuable share in the debate, but he also 
served as chairman of the findings committee 
which drew up the final message of the 
conference. 

“The whole diocese of Chicago is smitten 
with grief over the death of the Archbishop. 
They are thankful, however, for the glimpse, 
however brief and fleeting, into the life of 
this devoted Apostle, and join with the 
diocese of Antigua and the province of the 
West Indies, and indeed with the whole 
Church in gratitude for Archbishop Hutson, 
and earnestly pray for God’s continued bless- 
ing upon his work, and for the repose of the 
soul of this humble, faithful servant of 
Christ and His Church.” 


BURIED FROM BOSTON CHURCH 


Boston—In accordance with the late 
Archbishop Hutson’s wish to be buried near 
Boston, his funeral was held at the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist here Wednesday 
morning, October 28th. The celebrant at 
the solemn requiem was the Rev. Ray- 
mond T. McDonald, SSJE, and the burial 
service was conducted by Bishop Babcock, 
Suffragan of Massachusetts. Interment 
was in the cemetery of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist at Foxboro, Mass. 
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United Peace Group 
Closes First Year 


Dr. Van Kirk Summarizes Results 
of United Front of 34 National 
Peace Organizations 


Van Kirk, director of the National 

Peace Conference, summarized Oc- 
tober 4th the results of the first year of 
the conference’s organized activity. 

Membership now includes 34 national 
organizations in a new unifying agency 
prepared to speak and act at appropriate 
times for the peace forces of the nation. 

Programs were cleared among the 34 
cooperating organizations, to aid each in 
contributing its maximum in influence. 

Speakers were made available for mass 
meetings in strategic centers. 

Radio presentations of the peace issues 
were broadcast to the nation. 

Seven hundred prominent speakers 
were mobilized to protest greatly increased 
appropriations for military purposes. 

The conference is now appraising the 
peace resources of the country, with a view 
to putting them into action in accumulating 
force. 


“By the united front,” Dr. Van Kirk de- 
clared, “the national peace organizations form 
a single cause that will appeal with greater 
force to local individuals to organize by 
groups, to share facts and interpretations with 
their neighbors, and to arouse for action 
peace-loving Americans who are now too 
seldom informed on militarism’s tactics.” 


N® York (NCJC)—Walter W. 


Special committees of eminent and ex- 
perienced observers of world affairs are 
preparing reports for the conference. Sub- 
jects first chosen for study and interpreta- 
tion include: neutrality, economics and 
peace, the Far East, military training in 
schools and colleges, and national defense 
policies. 

The conference will issue a series of 
eight small books a year, dealing with such 
topics as the economic necessity for an 
orderly world, and the case for and against 
war as a “biological necessity.” 
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Religion in the Home Stressed 
by Arizona Forward Committee 


PHoENIx, Ariz.—The Arizona For- 
ward Movement committee is centering its 
work this autumn on religion in the home. 
The main objective is to restore or intro- 
duce family prayer into every Church home 
in the district. 

In order to enlist the interest and help 
of children in this, a miniature Altar cut- 
out has been designed and will be dis- 
tributed. 

Each parish and mission is to be visited 
by a team of three speakers who will ad- 
dress three meetings. One meeting will be 
for young people, another for women, and 
the third a general meeting in the evening. 

Special emphasis is being placed on 
moral and religious conditions today, and 
the elements which make a real Christian 
home. 
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a2? BOOKS 


WORTHY AND SIGNIFICANT 


Toward the Christian Revolution: A symposium 


Edited by GREGORY VLASTOS. Foreword by RT. REV. RICHARD ROBERTS, 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. A group of brilliant Canadian thinkers 
discuss in a surprisingly forthright manner the necessity for Christians to make 
the building of a new social order their Dringe «concern. aera ae eene $2.00 


Contributors to ‘‘Toward the Christian Revolution”’ 


GREGORY VLASTOS, B. D., Ph. D., Oxon., Sessional Lecturer in Economics 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, and Political Science, McGill Univer- 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. sity, Montreal. J. KING GORDON, 


JOHN LINE, M. A., S. T. D., Professor 


of the History and Philosophy of Re- Be sea tate ta A Se 


in Social 


Special Lecturer 


ligion, _ Victoria University, Toronto. EAE MS AIG) |e 
R, BLY. SCOTT. BoD: Pro. Canada, formerly Professor of Christian 
fessor of Old Testament Literature and Ethics, United Theological College, 
Exegesis, United Theological College, Montreal. J. W. A. NICHOLSON, R. 
Montreal EUGENE FORSEY, M. A., EDIS FAIRBAIRN, ERIC HAVELOCK. 


The Fate of the Family in the Modern World 


By ARTHUR E. |IHOLT, Chicago Theological Seminary. The strains of modern 
urban life and the impoverishment of rural life threaten the very existence of 
the family. Dr. Holt discusses its plight and suggests remedies........... $2.00 


The Name Is Living: The Life and Teachings of 
Isaac Penington 


Edited by M. WHITCOMB HESS. Introduction by RUFUS JONES. The essence 
of the teachings of a great seventeenth-century mystic and Quaker in select 
passages. The appeal of the work is philosophical as well as religious....$1.75 


Early Christian Life as Reflected in its Literature 


By DONALD W. RIDDLE, University of Chicago. A fascinating picture of the 
actual life and behavior of the early Christians, drawn by a distinguished 
Scholar icom® the ecamiest Christian, ltenatureiat...a0..ciee scien aren ae $2.50 


50 Sermon-Talks for Boys and Girls 


By CARL A. WEIST. Winning, often dramatic, sermon-stories for boys and 
girls by the pastor of the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Community Church who has 
achieved an OULstandime success liv tiis’ Tela i28 A. s-cnesorcuete mi ateata nce ane caesarean $1.50 


Proust and Santayana: The Aesthetic Way of Life 


By VAN METER AMES, University of Cincinnati. The first book to give in 
short compass and attractive form interpretations of the ‘‘messages” of both 
Proust and Santayana in’ which, it mects a realeneeds. acm cc eee clean $2.00 


The Exploration of the Inner World: A Study of Mental 
Disorder and Religious Experience 


By ANTON T. BOISEN, (Chaplain Elgin State Hospital, Illinois; Research As- 
sociate, Chicago Theological Seminary). An original and important study of 
the psychological mechanisms in religious conversion and mental disorder which 
sheds new light on religion as well as on psychotherapy................6.. $3.50 


Highways of Christian Doctrine 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, (Dean of the 
Chicago). The Lowell Lectures at Harvard, 1935. Fascinating story of the great 
turning points in Christian doctrine as it faced changing world situations— 
frome primitive Christian yant pum de Oe iey svete lareienstelaieletsisl cielo atanaieletetcrsbrcenckers iteeer ate enetsits $2.00 


John Defends aS RC SAS EEN 
the Gospel THE MINISTERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


By ERNEST CADMAN COL- A series of books by outstanding thinkers, created 
WELL, University of Chicago. for the purposé of aiding the minister in his pro- 
A study of the Fourth Gospel fessional duties. Other volumes will be announced 
explaining its difference from later. 

the Synoptics in terms of its 
writer’s aim: to commend 
Christianity to the intellectu- 
als of that day who scorned 
its LOwly. OLLSINS sate & $1.50 


Divinity School, University of 


The Use of the Bible in Preaching 


By CARL 8S. PATTON, Professor of Homilet- 
ics. The Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif. A method— illustrated by several of 
the author’s: own sermons—by.which the 
Bible may be utilized in preaching so that it 
becomes a new and inspiring book...... $2, 


“READ. 
Masur 
[joaeasm 


Plain Thoughts on Worship 


By EDWIN A. GOLDSWORTHY. Worship, 
the prime factor in religion, is too important 
to be extemporized or freakishly conducted. 
Dr. Goldsworthy explains its principles and 
offers innumerable and important aids for 
LES) MOT ACELCOs,. «sicko harhicr= ie huis ois eeyenle Bea Beker $1.50 


TALS TE TSC 
CHICAGO 


St. Martin’s Day 
November 11 


THE GREATEST SAINT 
OF FRANCE 


By 


Louis 


Foley 


Illustrated 
Paper, 50 cts. 
Cloth, $1.25 


“This biography of the great Saint 
Martin of Tours deserves wide pop- 
ularity. It is written with delightful 
ease and simplicity and the interest 
never lags. Those, and there are many, 
who know little of this saint will be 
advised to purchase the book. It is an 
extremely attractive account of a very 
life. The book is well 
— American Church 


wonderful 
documented.” 
Monthly. 


POSTAGE ADDITIONAL 
Morehouse Publishing Co. 


14 East 41st Street, New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS 


An illustrated review of the 
life and work of the Church at 
home and abroad, published 
monthly since 18386. 


e 
Subscribe yourself 
Subscribe for a friend 
e 
$1.00 a Year 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue New York City 


GIRDLES 


Red Wool Rope, with tassels............ $2.75 
Black Mohair Rope ‘ FSS .G- OOO U8 4.50 
Black Silk Rope ss PS haa toi ar ets rerecoge teas 4.26 
Black Mohair Rope, with knots.......... 4.25 
Black Silk Rope ae OO a EARN AE 4.00 
White Linen Knitted............ $10.00 to 20.00 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., WHEATON, ILL. 


WM. & E€. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Beautiful Memorials 
IN BRASS, SILVER, BRONZE, 
MARBLE AND WOOD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG ADVISING 
YOUR NEEDS. 
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Pacifist Priests 
in England Unite 


English Clergy Form League for 
Peace, Excluding Bishops; to 
Spread Pacific Arts 


By GerorGE Parsons 


ONDoN—A large number of priests of 

[; the Church of England are uniting 

to oppose war in all circumstances, 

and are preaching its complete renuncia- 
tion, here and now. : 

The League of Clergy for Peace has 
been founded, under the chairmanship of 
the Rev. F. Lewis Donaldson, Canon of 
Westminster; and these clergymen meet 
together from time to time to discuss vari- 
ous international problems from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. In practice, membership of 
the league is mainly confined to the metro- 
politan area of London, but is open to all 
clergy (other than bishops) in communion 
with the Church of England. 

The reason for the exclusion of bishops 
is that since the league is not associated 
with any particular school of Churchman- 
ship, nor with any political party, it was 
deemed advisable not to seek to identify 
any members of the episcopate with what 
is a definitely pacifist movement. It is a 
well-known fact that there is a considerable 
division of opinion concerning pacifism 
among the bishops, as with other dignitaries 
of the Church, not to mention the laity. 

One bishop, for instance, has declared 
that the pacifist creed is “definitely anti- 
Christian in its character,” while another 
has said that if war should unfortunately 
once more break out, then pacifism becomes 
“an eccentricity and a disloyalty.” 

Constructive pacifists consider that the 
time has come when those clergy, of all 
schools of thought, who are resolved to 
have nothing to do with war, or prepara- 
tion for war, should make their position 
perfectly clear to their spiritual authorities. 
Their attitude is not one merely of non- 
resistance but of non-violent resistance, and 
they believe that such attitude is in accord- 
ance with the verdict of the official Church, 
that “all war is contrary to the mind of 
Christ.” (Lambeth Conference Report, 
1930.) One aim of the society is to aid 
the growth of mutual understanding among 
the nations in all the spheres of social life 
and in the arts of peace. 


——— 


Announce Organization of New 
Roman Catholic Pacifist Group 
New York (NCJC)—The organiza- 
tion of a Roman Catholic peace society for 
those who, while they cannot join any of 
the existing pacifist groups, nevertheless 
feel that they cannot in conscience take 
part in a modern war, was announced in 
the October issue of the Catholic Worker. 
A similar group of Roman Catholic 
conscientious objectors has just been organ- 
ized in England. 
A definite plan of action has not yet 
been worked out. 
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Changes in Constitution 
of Women’s Order Viewed 


New YorKk—At the fall meeting of 
the national council of the Order of the 
Daughters of the King, September 28th to 
30th, matters pertaining to the suggested 
changes in the constitution were thoroughly 
discussed. These changes are to be pre- 
sented to the delegates who will assemble 
in Cincinnati in 1937 at the time of Gen- 
eral Convention. 

The program was considered in detail 
and it was decided to make the theme of 
the next triennial convention program, 
What Wilt Thou Have Me to Do? 

Noonday prayers, followed by a medi- 
tation, were given on each of the three 
days of the meeting by the Rev. Dr. John 
Gass of the Church of the Incarnation; the 
Rev. Almon Pepper, executive secretary of 
the Church Mission of Help; and Miss 
Grace Lindley, executive secretary of the 
Woman's Auxiliary. 

Council members were present from 
Colorado, Connecticut, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Washington, D. C. 


———_@——_ 
Bishop Tucker Consecrates New 
Church for Mountain Mission 


Cross Roaps, Va. —Holy Innocents 
Church at Cross Roads in Albemarle coun- 
ty was consecrated on October 5th by 
Bishop Tucker of Virginia, assisted by 
Bishop Goodwin, the Coadjutor, Arch- 
deacons Neve and Mason, and a large 
number of other clergy. 

The consecration of Holy Innocents 
Church establishes a new mission in the 
mountain work of the diocese of Virginia. 
A large number of mountain people who 
have become dispossessed of their homes by 
the establishment of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, have settled in the neighbor- 
hood of Cross Roads. The mission at Sim- 
mons Gap within the park area is gradually 
being closed because of the removal of the 
mountain people and the church at that 
point was removed and has been recon- 
structed in an enlarged form for the new 
mission at Cross Roads. 

The interest aroused in the community 
is great and the work gives promise of de- 
veloping into an important mission field. 


——oe——_ 
Texas Clergy Plan Conferences 
in Parishes, Aid Student Work 


Houston, Trex.—A parish conference 
in each of the 75 parishes and missions in 
the diocese of Texas was planned at the 
annual clergy conference of the diocese 
held recently at the Houston Yacht Club 
with Bishop Quin as the leader and 44 
clergy in attendance. 

The parish conference plan was sub- 
mitted by the Forward Movement commit- 
tee of the diocese, of which the Rev. Dr. 
James Pernette DeWolfe, rector of Christ 
Church, Houston, is chairman. The pro- 
posal received the unanimous approval of 
the clergy, as did also one to raise a special 
fund in the diocese of Texas for the erec- 
tion of a student center at Texas A. & M. 
College at Bryan, to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000. 
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Canon Carnegie 
Dies in England 


Noted Clergyman and Author Made 
Many Visits to America; Urged 
British-American Friendship 


oNDON—The Rey. Canon William | 
Hartley Carnegie, noted English 


clergyman and author, died here Oc- 
tober 19th, at the age of 76. He was rector 
of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
and a Canon of Westminster Abbey at the 
time of his death. 


New York—Canon Carnegie had many 
ties with America. His second wife was 
Mary Endicott, daughter of Judge William 
C. Endicott of Boston, a former Secretary 


of War; and each year he was the con- | 


ductor of a Memorial Day service for 
American dead in the World War. 

The son of Robert Carnegie of Tere- 
nure, county Dublin, Canon Carnegie 
studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1887. He 
was curate in Stanningley, York, and East 
London; rector of Great Whitley from 
1889 to 1903; select preacher at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 1905 and 1906; and in 
1916 became speaker’s chaplain in the 


House of Commons. In 1919 he was made | 
sub-dean of Westminster Abbey, having | 


previously been Canon and Archdeacon of 
the Abbey. 

The New York Times quotes Canon 
Carnegie as follows on the subject of 
British-American rapprochement: 


“Tt is a truism to say that the world’s 
progress depends mainly on the extent to 
which America and the British Empire co- 
operate with each other on terms of mutual 
confidence and cordiality. Your primary con- 
cern must be to see that America is Christian- 
ized. Our primary concern must be to see 
that the British Empire is Christianized. Let 
us meet on this level and our unity is 
assured.” 

Canon Carnegie was the author of 
many books, including, Through Conver- 
sion to the Creed, Some Principles of Re- 
ligious Education, The Church and the 
Schools, Democracy and Christian Doc- 
trine, Anglicanism: An Introduction to Its 
History and Philosophy, and Parliament 
and the Prayer Book. 

Bishop Manning of New York, who 
knew Canon Carnegie personally, declared 
when informed of his death: 


“Canon Carnegie will be greatly missed 
in the Church of England, and the news of 
his death will bring sincere sorrow to his 
many friends in this country. He has many 
times visited the United States. In 1923, act- 
ing for the Bishop of London, he presented 
the pastoral staff to the Bishop of this diocese 
by the Bishop, clergy, and laity of the dio- 
cese of London. 

“Canon Carnegie was an able scholar and 
writer, and his writings are well known. He 
held the offices of Canon and sub-dean of 
Westminster Abbey, rector of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, and chaplain to the 
House of Commons, and his wisdom and 
ability in the exercise of these offices were 
universally appreciated and won him the ad- 
miration and affection of all who were 
brought into contact with him.” 
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California Clergy Send 
Vote of Confidence to 
South Indian Christians 


San Francisco—The convocation of 
San Jose in the diocese of California, 
meeting at St. Stephen’s Church, San Luis 
Obispo, passed the following resolutions, 
introduced by the Rev. Charles R. Green- 
leaf, rector of St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea, 
Pacific Grove. 

“RESOLVED: That the convocation of San 
Jose in the diocese of California send to the 
Bishop of Dornakal and those of other com- 
munions associated with him in promoting 


| the South India Plan: greetings in Christ and 


a vote of confidence with regard to their 
labors in trying to bring into being the goal 
of the Lambeth Quadrilateral through the 
proposed South India Plan. 

“RESOLVED: That the dean of the convo- 
cation present this or a similar resolution, 
on behalf of this convocation, to the next 
diocesan convention.” 


These resolutions were introduced as a 
result of the letter of appeal sent to 
Churchmen in the West by certain leaders 
of the South India Plan and printed in 
THe Livinc CHurcH for July 18th. 

as 


Plan Memorial Service 
for Late Bishop McKim 


New York—A memorial service for 
the Rt. Rev. John McKim, missionary 
Bishop in Japan from 1893 to 1935, whose 
death occurred last April, will be held on 
the afternoon of All Saints’ Day, Novem- 
ber Ist, at 4 o’clock in St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York City. Bishop Manning and the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Roelif H. Brooks, will 
officiate in the service. Bishop Francis of 
Indianapolis and Dr. John W. Wood, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Council’s 
Foreign Missions Department, will make 
addresses. 

Assisting the bishops and the rector in 
arranging the service is the following com- 
mittee: the Rev. Dr. George P. T. Sar- 
gent, rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York; E. K. Warren, president of 
the New York Church Club; Mrs. J. 
Ralph Jacoby, president of the New York 
diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary; Eugene C-. 
Worden, Samuel Thorne, and Mrs. Arthur 
A. Choate, who are respectively president, 
secretary, and chairman of the woman’s 
division for the American Council of St. 
Luke’s Medical Center, Tokyo. 

a 


Delhi, N. Y., Church Consecrated 


Detut, N. Y.—Bishop Oldham of Al- 
bany on October 25th consecrated the 
new St. John’s Church at a service com- 
bined with his Confirmation visitation. The 
congregation of St. James’ Chapel, Lake 
Delaware, joined with the Delhi parish 
for the occasion. 

The solid stone church, with a back- 
ground of hills, takes the place of the 
structure that burned a few years ago. 
The architect is Norman Sturgis of Al- 
bany. The rector of St. John’s, the Rev. 
Jackson A. Martin, has been in office since 
July 1st and took over the completion of 
the building from the former rector, the 


Rev. Clarence W. Jones. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


THECBISH@ PestseGH OO 


On the Scripps Foundation. Resident and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. 
Modern buildings. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress. Rt. Rey. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, 
Board of Trustees. Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


Saint Mary's Srhoal 


Peekskill New York 


College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
and 


Pe ER HALE ee i 


Graduates have won entrance scholarships to 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
Barnard, Mills, and Rockford colleges. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Domestic Science. All sports. 
Junior School. Tuition and board $850. Address: 

THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Box L.C. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


College Preparatory 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 

Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 
Fee - $250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOO 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street 


THE Episcopal THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


apprEss THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


When writing to schools 


mention that you saw the ad- 


vertisement in “The Living 


Church.”’ 
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Widows, Orphans 
Society Liquidates 


Insurance Organization of Ohio 
Diocese Gives Way to Pension 
Fund System 


LEVELAND—At a meeting of the 
C Ohio Widows and Orphans Society 

held at the office of the president, 
the Rev. Dr. W. F. Peirce, at Gambier, 
action was taken looking to the liquida- 
tion of the society. 

This society was formed in 1845 by the 
convention, which at that time included the 
present dioceses of Ohio and Southern 
Ohio. It was incorporated for the purpose 
of paying an annuity to the widows of 
deceased clergy and also for assistance in 
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the care of minor children of deceased 
clergy. Contributions were made to the 
capital fund of the society by clergymen 
and laymen in the state of Ohio, and even- 
tually the capital was built up to exceed 
$100,000. A small annual fee was col- 
lected from the members, also contribu- 
tions were made annually by many par- 
ishes, and these together with the interest 
due from investments were enough to pay 
promptly the annuities due the widows of 
deceased members. 

As time went on the number of annui- 
tants naturally increased each year, and 
with the introduction of the Pension Fund 
system of the Church the membership did 
not increase. Contributions from parishes 
ceased and the depression made a very ma- 
terial cut in the income from investments. 

For the past few years the trustees have 
seen that the end of the society as an active 
agency was inevitable. There are at present 
41 annuitants who receive an aggregate of 
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$4,100 per year. For the past three years 
it has been necessary to use approximately 
$2,100 per year from the principal assets 
of the society to carry on the payments to 
the annuitants. At present there are up- 
wards of 100 living members and the dues 
from the members amounted to only $5.00 
each for the year. 

At the meeting held September 29th it 
was decided that the present assets of the 
society should be used in the purchase of 
annuities for annuitants now living. The 
assets of the society will be liquidated as 
soon as possible, but this will take some 
time and the trustees have been instructed 
by the society to proceed with the liquida- 
tion looking to the utmost conservation of 
funds. It is expected that after the care 
of the present annuitants has been secured 
there will be a balance for an equitable 
distribution among the members of the 
society, giving to each one an amount in 
excess of the total dues paid. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


EDUCATIONAL—Girls 


Caution 


Episcopar Executive Councit—Rectors should 
be on their guard when receiving a letter from 
the Episcopal Executive Council, Minneapolis, 
Minn., outlining a plan called “Glorified Giving” 
and enclosing a pamphlet published by the Harmony 
House of Richmend, Va. 


This so-called Episcopal Executive Council has 
no connection with the diocese of Minnesota and 
steps are being taken to stop the use of the name, 
Episcopal Executive Council, as misleading. 


Diocesan papers please copy. 


Further information may be obtained from 
E. R. Coppage, executive secretary, diocese of Min- 
nesota, 2344 Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 
ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 


Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 


Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


PERSONS INTERESTED in collecting autograph 
letters of Bishops of our Church may communi- 
cate with me. The letters are not for sale, but 
will be given in order of application. Box A-161, 
Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BOARDING 
New York 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. No Meals served. References re- 
quired. For rates and reservations address the 
StsteER Superior, C.S.M., 407 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S Convalescent Hospital, 237 East 

17th St., New York. Sisters or St. Joun Bap- 
Tist. For women recovering from an acute ill- 
ness or for rest. Private rooms $10-$15. 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the SistER IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


DEVOTIONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
20 Selected Cards in each Packet 
Sample Packet A $1.00 
Assorted Packet B $1.00 
Grace Diev Press, Little Portion, Mt. Sinai, 
Long Island, New York. 


Beautiful Selection of Religious 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Sent on approval—Also—Special 
Box of 12 Christmas Cards $1.00 
Picture Department 
Convent or THE Hory Nativity 
Fonp pu Lac, Wisconsin 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Gersster, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


RATES 


- Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


Q Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including bex number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


- Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


. Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


TRAVELLING PARENTS may leave children 

preferably three girls under nine, with experi- 
enced Directress of small private school. GrorGIANA 
M. Burrer, One Bromleigh Road, Stewart Manor, 
Garden City, Long Island, New York. 


JOB PRINTING 


| STATIONERY—Commercial, 


Social, Wedding. 
Tickets, Cards, Circulars, Envelope Enclosures. 


| All kinds of job printing. Rock bottom prices. 


2506 N. 35th St., 


Gorpon Press, 
Wis. 


Milwaukee, 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenp1nc Lrsrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 

use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary FAwCETT 
Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS—Search your old 
trunks and send all old envelopes used before 


1880. Highest prices paid. Grorcr Haxes, Belvi- 
dere, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


A YOUNG WOMAN, Episcopalian, age 52, de- 

Sires position as ass’t matron in an Episcopalian 
Home. Am a social worker for the past eighteen 
years, doing family case work, but wish to make 
a ‘change. Box A-160) ‘Due Divine CHURCH 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. j 


CHURCHMAN, 35 years old, general office train- 

ing, thorough English, French, and German 
stenographer, excellent New York references, seeks 
permanent position in New York. Available No- 
vember Ist. Write Box P-162, Tue Living 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ADVENTURE IN FAITH 


Autobiographic Story of James Solomon Russell and 
The St. Paul Normal and Industrial School 


Paper, 85 cts. Plus Postage 


This fascinating story tells of one who, born into 
slavery, rose to a position of prominence in the Church 


A 


Archdeacon Russell was the first Negro to be elected to 
the episcopate, having been elected suffragan bishop of 
Arkansas in 1917, but declined because of his great love 
for his work at St. Paul’s School and among the colored 


people of his diocese. 


A 


He was also the first Negro member of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church, where he served in the 


Social Service Department for seven years. 
A 
Archdeacon Russell’s entire life was dedicated to the 
betterment of his own people in Southern Virginia. He 
saw the colored communicants increase from 20 to 2,000; 


churches from one to 28. The St. Paul Normal and Indus- 


trial School at Lawrenceville, Va., was his especial pride. 
A 


He was the founder and principal of the School, which 
formally opened in 1888 in a three-room building, with 
himself, his wife, and one other person as teachers, and 


less than a dozen boarders. 


A 
Today it is one of the largest institutions for the educa- 
tion of Negro youth in the Church and many of its gradu- 


ates have risen to high positions. 


CONTENTS 


Foreword 
Author’s Note 
I. Born Into Slavery 
II. Hampton: Under a Union 


General 


III. Seminary: Under a Confed- 


erate Major 
IV. I Enter the Vineyard 
V. St. Paul’s Founded on Faith 
VI. “How Can It Become Ex- 
tinct?” 
VII. The Living, the Real St. 
Paul 
VIII. In the Council of the Church 
IX. I Decline Call to Bishopric 
Living With my Neighbors 
Seeing Europe and Africa 
The Bitter and the Sweet 


@ ADVENTURE IN FAITH is 
highly recommended by several 
Departments of the National Coun- 
cil as an excellent book for use by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in connec- 
tion with its study of the Negro 
during 1936 and 1937. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


14 East 41st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ha 


1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 


NRISTENDOM 


A Quarterly Review 


Subscriptions: $3 a Year 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, Editor 
, Single Numbers: $1 a copy 


JOHN KNOX, Managing Editor 


HRISTENDOM is inspired by the belief that the middle walls of partition which separate the depart- 

ments of our culture from one another, and religion from all of them, must be broken down. It reflects 
the conviction that the Church, acting as one body and not as dismembered units, must and will come alive 
once more to its supreme responsibility for the character of our civilization. This basic thesis has dominated 
Christendom from the first article in the first number by the Archbishop of York on The Restoration of 
Christendom to the last article in the current number by Dr. Morrison on Is There a Catholic-Protestant 
Rapprochement? Suggestive of the richness and distinction of its contents are the following— 


Representative Articles From Recent Numbers 


Mor alll 1G annem air: Kes eee eee eee John C. Bennett 
How Shall We Think of God ?.......... Robert L. Calhoun 
Church Union from the Ground Up....H. Paul Douglass 
Hornell Hart 


The Way Out for the Pacifist............ Sir Norman Angell 
A Christian Pessimism Nicholas A. Berdyaev 
Christopher Dawson 
The Future of Protestantism Frederick C. Grant 
Does Civilization Need Religion?... William E. Hocking 


Religion and Romanticism 


Christian Ideals and Sex Problems 


Prospects of Church Union in England 
The End of the Peace Movement 


Hugh Martin 
Dr. Morrison 


Western Society at the Crossroads 


On the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Nathaniel Micklem 


ate ; : Religion 
Pietism—A Source of Hitlerism 


The Ethics of Reverence for Life 
Natural and Revealed Religion 


Christianizing International Politics 
Sir Alfred Zimmern 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
James B. Pratt 

W.L. Sperry 
Henry Nelson Wieman 


English and German Mentality 
Sincerity and Symbolism in Worship 
The Ethical and Aesthetic in Religion 
Faith and Knowledge 


YY 
Ul 


Cnristerpom 


Every NUMBER 


equals an expensive book in qual- 
ity and contents, with many out- 
standing articles, a 50-page section 
“unparalleled in periodical litera- 
ture’ on Contemporary Books, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Which article mentioned above in- 
terests you most? Tell us at the 


A Quarterly Review 


“y 


time you enter a new subscription 
at $3 and we will send you a Free 
Copy of the number containing it. 
You will thus receive 5 Numbers 
for the price of 4, over 1000 pages 
of constructive, fascinating read- 
ing. Please use the form below 
when ordering. 


plus an appraisal of current fiction 
by Halford E. Luccock and sen- 
tence reviews of another 100 Books 
of the Quarter by Llewellyn Jones, 
regular features of each issue. 


Wh nN 
‘ votume2 #. numer 1 
ssiverr @ sincory 


WILLETT CLARK & COMPANY, Publishers, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


For the enclosed $3 please enter my subscription to Christendom for the full year 1937 and send me at 
once a free copy of the number containing the following article: 


